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Weerly. {Single Copies, 6 Cents, 


Valuable School Aids 


Aiken’s Methods of Mind-Training.................... $1.00: 
Exercises in Mind-Training 
By CATHARINE AIKEN. 


Branson’s Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching... 1.00 
Edited by E. C. BRANSon, Georgia State Normal School. ‘ 
Halleck’s Psychology and Psychic Culture....... 1.25 
By Post M.A., Principal, Louisville Male 
High School. 
King’s School Interests and Duties ......... 1.00 
By Rosert M. KING, Instructor, Indianapolis High School. 
Mann’s School Recreations and Amusements ........... 1,00 
By CHARLES W. MANN, A.M., Dean of Chicago Academy. 
Roark’s Psychology in Education ....... 1.00 


By Ruric N. Roark, Ph. D., Dean of Department of Pedagogy, 
State College of Kentucky. 
Seeley’s History of Education 1,25 


By Levi SEELEY, Ph. D., Professor of Pedagogy, State Normal 
School, Trenton, N. J. 


Swett’s American Public Schools...........-.. 1 00 
By JoHN Swett, author of “ The Public School System of Cali- 
fornia”; “ Methods of Teaching ”; Normal Word Book”; 
and “School Elocution.” 
White’s Elements of pry 1.00 
School Management ............ 1.00 


By E. E. Wuire, A.M., LL. D. 


Coptes of these books sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 
ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 


Choice Books for School Reading 


DAVID COPPERFIELD’S CHILDHOOD (Dickens) 


Chapgers from ‘“ David Copperfield.’’ Professor Hale says, in his Introduction, ‘ We have in 
David the boy just the little fellow that grew into Dickens the Man.” 


THE SONG OF HIAWATHA (Longfellow) 


There is no more attractive or helpful school edition of Hiawatha than this, with a delightful 
introduction by Prof. E, EF. Hale, Jr., illustrated with half-tone pictures, 


THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEI (Bulwer-Lytton) 


The city of Pompeii was destrayed by an eruption of Mount Vesuvius 1800 years ago, This isa 
book of graphic interest. 


*FAIRY TALES. For Second School Year 
Eight selections, edited and adapted by Prof, E. R. Shaw, Dean of the School of Pedagogy, 
New York University. 


*THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL (Scott) » 
With interesting and valuable introduction by Prof. FE, K. Hale, Jr., and a map of the border 


country. 


THE PEASANT AND THE PRINCE (Martineau) 


Asa story, interesting, and highly valuable historically. Introduction and Notes by Professor Shaw. 


FIVE GREAT AUTHORS 
Complete representative selections from Irving, Hawthorne, Scott, Dickens, Hugo. The selections 
are eleven in number, well illustrating these famous authors. An interesting and helpful intro- 
duction embraces: I. Authors and Selections; II. Characters and Incidents; LI. Style. 

These are Nos, 36-42 of our STANDARD LITERATURE SERIES, The * numbers are single—price, 12% cents, 
paper; 20 cents, cloth, The others are double numbers — price, 20 cents, paper; 30 cents, cloth. 
Send for booklet descriptive of the entire series. 


New and improved editions of our Standard School Text-Books, and New Books. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 
Address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


43-47 East Tenth Street 
NEW YORK 


352 Washington Street 
BOSTON 


Bardeen’s Authors’ Birthdays. 


First Series: Roe, Longfellow, T. B. Read, Irving, Whitman, H. B. Stowe, 
Hawthorne; Holmes, Cooper, Bancroft, Bryant, Whittier. 

Second Series: Bayard Taylor, Lowell, Howells, Motley, Emerson, Saxe, 

Thoreau, E. S. Phelps-Ward, Parkman, Cable, Aldrich, Joel Chandler Harris. 

Third Series: Benjamin Franklin, William Curtis, E. P. Whipple, Donald G. Mitchell, W. 
H. Prescott, Celia Thaxter, R. H. Stoddard, Bret Harte, Theodore Winthrop, E. C. 
Stedman, Mark Twain, T. W. Higginson. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL, tebruary, 1900: ~ 

‘* These volumes are delightfully interesting and characteristic. There is but one 
Bardeen in American biography. He discovers and dis*loses a new charm in the au- 
thors whose birthdays he celebrates with his appreciative characterizations. Every 
teacher who appreciates the opportunities of life should read these books.” 


Each Series sent, postpaid, in Manilla for 50 cts.; in Cloth for $1.00. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Now Ready: 
“The Paris Exposition Edition of 


pocker... GUIDE to EUROPE 


POCKET... 


With a Supplement and Maps, bound separately, of the Universal Ex position, Paris, 19¢ 0. 
Edited by E, C.& T. L. Stedman. Full leather binding. $1.50, postpaid. 


THIS GUIDE IS REGULARLY AND - THOROUGHLY REVISED - EVERY YEAR. 


SOME OPINIONS. 

Altogether the best of the kind published.—Phil- Such a model of fullness of information, compact- 
adelphia Bulletin, ness of arrangement, and cheapness should be in 

Having had a practical test of the quality of this | every European tourist’s pocket. — New York Mail 
little book, I can recommend it with a show of au- | and Lapress, 
thority.—Editor of the Philadephia I ress. It is afriend indeed to allin need, and the most 

It is really an almost indispensable thing to take. | traveled may find within its covers a storehouse for 
—The Country Gentleman. emergencies,—Outing. 

FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


PUBLISHED WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 851-853 Sixth Ave., New York. 


Now Ready: The “INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH,” First Book, for Primary ana 


lower Gramnar Schvol grades, by 
A.M., Master of !.:yman School, Boston Beautifully illustrated. 

This Language Book is adapted to lower grades than the usual language books, 
and can be readily and advantageously used to precede the higher book of any other 
course in English. Correspondence solicited. 


Larkin Dunton, LL.D, late Head Master of the Normal School, Boston, and Aveustus H. Ketugy, 
180 pp., cloth. Price, 35 cts. 


A sample copy mailed for 20 cts. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
Bos'ton — New York — Cuicaco. 


ciated by those connected with educational work. 


large, soft, rich leads. 


HAEC OLIM MEMINISSE JUVABIT. 


N order to keep up with their school orders, the Dixon Company have built a new factory, five 
stories high and one hundred and fifty feet long. This will be devoted to the making of colored 


leads for school purposes. This shows that the products of the Dixon Company are much appre- 
In this factory will be made not only the crayons 


in a dozen different colors, but the draughting and sketching pencils which have those particularly 


Send 16 cents in stamps for samples. 


“It will be pleasant to remember these things bereafter.” 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 


N. J. 


Jersey City, 
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itchburg Railroad 


New and Improved Service. 


1065, OF FICIAL. 
Especially Smooth and Durable. 


Limited Palace Trains JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - 


_....GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS..... 
For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING. 


1066, REGISTRY. 


1067, ARROWHEAD. 
The Best Results at the Least Expense 


Samples and Classification Cireular sent on Application. 


- 91 John Street, New York. 


Boston and Chicago and St. Louis, 


andali Points in the West, 


MUSIC 


North, and Southwest. 
Short Line—Fast Time—Low Rates. 


The most direct route, with latest improved 
service and fast trains, between BOSTON 
and MONTREAL and ALL CANADIAN 
POINTS. 

For tickets and further information call upon 
‘your nearest ticket agent, or address 


Cc, M. BURT, 
A. 8. CRANE, Gen’! Passenger Agent. 
Gen’! Traffic 


By the hundred..... 
Address 


138 WEST 109TH STREET, 


CHROMATIC DRILL CHARTS. 


Single copies........ 
By the dozen ........ 


Miss SARA L. DUNNING, 
New Yor«K Ciry. 


—Suptr. Tuomas 


“ Oné of the most helpful books on the subject published.” 


Nature Study by Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C: BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


M. Springfield, Mass. 


A Capital Manual for Teachers. 


‘Nature Study by Months seems to me to 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and 
well, and this litthke book is no exception.”— 
Hon. Frank A. Hitt, Secretary Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education. 


Best Work Yet Written. 


“ Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
is the best work that has yet been written.” — 
Carotyn D. Woon, Nature Supervisor, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


Maps! Globes! Books ! 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 
School Supplies. 


J. L, HAMMETT COMPANY 


70 Fifth Ave., 352 Washington St., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON.: 


aris Exposition. 
H. GAZE & SON'S 56th YEAR. 


Programmes now ready fora series of attract- 
ive ana comprehensive tours under personal escort 
and including all expenses, ranging in price from 
to $800, acourding to length of tour. Also su- 
perior arrangements for independent travel. 
W. H. EAVES, New England Agent, 
201 Washington St., Boston. Tel. 956. 


Planetary Pencil Pointer 


Needed in every Home and School. 

Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

Made only by A. B, DICK COMPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chieago. 47 Nassau St., New York, 


Teachers Co-operative Asso- 


Teachers Wanted, ciation, Suits tor Auaito: 


rium Bldg., Chicago Ill, 4,000 positions filled. 


Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 


Any Subscriber 
of the JourNat oF Epucation who would 
ii to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent toa friend can be accommodated by 
sending us,on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent 


CHICAGO: 203 Michigan Ave. 


The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually 


been tried by classes of children in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


BOSTON: 3 Somerset St. 


write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 

Address AGENCY DEPT., 
JourNAL oF Epucartion, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


— 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The death of General Joubert, the commandant-in-chief 
of the Boer forces, and vice-president of the South Afri- 
can republic, had been so often reported during the pres- 
ent war that the latest report was received with natural 
incredulity; but it was soon confirmed. It seems strange 
that the grim old fighter should, after all, have died peace- 
fully in his home at Pretoria, after a brief, but sharp, 
sickness. His was a character as-striking as that of 
President Kruger, and in some particulars more admir- 
able. He hated the English with an uncompromising 
hatred, and had beaten them so often that he may be par- 
doned the little jest which he once perpetrated when, be- 
ing asked the color of the British flag, he said that it was 
white when he saw it. He was a man of incorruptible in- 
tegrity and great personal courage. It was to his wise 
plans chiefly that the effective and mobile organization 
of the Boer troops was due; and his death is a heavy 
blow to the Boer cause. , 


Another week of comparative inactivity in South Afr:ca 
has taught the British public the necessity of patience. 
General Roberts is still concentrating men and supplies 
at Bloemfontein; but small commandoes of Boers hover 
around and menace his communications. General Oliv- 
ier, by adroit generalship which commands the admira- 
tion of his enemies, has eluded the pursuit of General 
French's cavalry force, and has somehow got his 5,000 men 
and twenty-five miles of wagons into communication with 
the main Boer army at Kroonstad. Mafeking is still in 
sore straits, the force moving southward to its relief from 
Rhodesia having been beaten back, and that moving north 
from Kimberley being at a standstill. 


The long-expected announcement of the decision of the 
Delagoa bay arbitrators has at last been made. In round 
figures, Portugal is condemned to pay to the British and 
American governments for distribution among the claim- 
alits $7,000,000, with interest, which will bring the amount 
up to about $5,000,000. This is a much smaller sum than 
was anticipated, and is far within the actual loss suffered 
by the claimants. But disappointment over the small- 
ness of the award will be by no means limited to the 
claimants; it will be felt also by British and German dip- 


lomatists. It had been anticipated that the award would 
be sc considerable that Portugal could not meet it un- 
government. This arrangement marks the tariff as de- 
aided: in which case England and Germany were prepared 
to help her out, in return for certain territorial conces- 
sions. But Portugal will have no difficulty in raising the 
aniount of the award, and so the expectation of political 
cousequences from the award passes, like sume other 
dreams of statesmen. 


Ground has actually been broken for the rapid transit 
tunnel in New York. Greater Gotham went zlmost de- 
lirious with joy at the formal ceremonies, when Mayor 
Van Wyck, with a silver spade, turned the first spadeful 
of earth. The streets were gay with bunting, and patient 
thousands waited for hours in the hope of catching a 
glimpse of the performance. It really is a great event. 
The contract, which is for $35,000,000, is the largest ever 
awarded. The tunnel is to be over twenty miles long, and 
is the precursor of another under the East river, which 
will reach the heart of Brooklyn. Not the least interest- 
ing feature of the enterprise is the arrangement by which 
the city, which constructs the tunnel itself, and issues 
bonds to pay the cost, will receive it back from the lessee 
after fifty years under terms which will meet the full cost, 
with interest, and bestow upon the city the whole struc- 
ture without any real expense whatever. 


The publication of the ‘‘open door” correspondence be- 
tween the United States and the several powers interested 
in China shows that Secretary Hay has not only secured 
for citizens of the United States an equality in matters of 
tariff, navigation, and railroad rates with those of other 
nations, but has obtained these guarantees for the citizens 
of all nations. There has thus been formed a kind of in- 
ternational pact, to which Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Russia, Italy, and Japan are parties, and in the 
observance of which each nation will have an interest, by 
which all the commercial world is placed on an equal 
footing in such portions of China as are now, or may be 
in the future, under the control of any of these powers. 


The long dispute over the Puerto Rican tariff has been 
at least advanced toward a settlement by an agreement 


upon a compromise measure by the senate Republican 
eaucus. Under this compromise, the proposed fifteen per 
cent. tariff will not only terminate in any event in March, 
1902, but as much sooner as the Puerto Rican legislative 
assembly shall have enacted and put in operation‘’a sys- 
tem of local taxation for the maintenance of the island 
signed to meet the needs of the island until the local gov- 
ernment makes different provisions. As this compromise 
takes the form of amendments to the Foraker civil gov- 
ernment bill, it will have the effect, if the senate adopts it, 
of throwing the whole question of the government of the 
island into the house, which has not yet considered it. 


” 


The Canadian prime minister is reported to have an- 
nounced that there will soon be a reassembling of the 
Anglo-American joint high commission. The former 
sessions of the commission broke up because Canada 
would not allow any of the pending questions to be dealt 
with unless she could have her way in the matter of the 
Alaskan boundary. In the meantime, the British and 
American governments have agreed on a _ provisional 
boundary. It may be that Canada is now willing to ac- 
cept this provisional arrangement as disposing of that 
question, and to go on to deal with the other matters in 
dispute. Or it may be that she relies upon her sacrifices 
in aid of England in South Africa to secure an uncom- 
promising support from the mother country of her de- 
mands against the United States. In this case, the re- 
assembing of the commission will be profitless, 


Whatever personal or diplomatic assurances Russia 
may have given that she would not seek to profit by Eng- 
land’s embarrassments in South Africa, she is certainly 
going calmly forward with enterprises which, at another 
time, would call for sharp protest from England. She 
has just secured concessions from Turkey which have not 
attracted much notice, but are of great importance. They 
include the exclusive right to build and operate railroads 
in the northern part of Asia Minor, and to garrison the 
country with troops,—as in Manchuria,—so far as may be 
necessary to protect the line. Turkey stood out for a few 
days for the privilege of building the roads jointly with 
Russia, but the latter would not yield; so the sultan con- 
sented to the cession, which practically turns over to 
Russia a large section of his Asiatic territory, 
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Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weeki. . . $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 = 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 ” 


Cash must accompany ali orders when sent at club rates. 

Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 
AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year 

Both papers to one address, . .. . $3.00 ‘“ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, - - - - Boston, Mas 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Henry Grant Orwell, Pa.; The twenti- 
eth century teacher must be finely furnished with 
ideas and ideals, —nicely balanced with common i Sens, 
grace, grit. 

Dx. Henry Sasin, Jowa: There are too many 
cranks in the land; men who strike down some great 
principle in politics, religion, or ethics, and excuse 
their crime by saying God commanded them to do it. 


Dr. W. J. Mine, Albany Normal School: In speak- 
ing of Dr. E, A. Sheldon: His saintly character did 
not weaken his philosophic grasp of principles, nor 
did his gentleness of spirit prevent him from being a 
vigorous though generous schoolmaster. 

StaTE SuvERINTENDENT JAcKsoON, Nebraska: I 
am of the opinion that in this enlightened age and 
Christian land the public school teacher ought. not to 
be deprived of reading, without written or oral com- 
ment, the Bible, or of repeating ‘the Lord’s prayer. 

Miss L. A. Mason, Superintendent, Orange, Mass.: 


It is a significant fact that our only harsh critics are 


se opinions are formed from rumors, or from 
nt and irresponsible source3, who have 
rt at personal investigation, who have not 


stepped a&f¥ot into the school to examine its working 
or its methods, and whose emphatically pronounced 
judgments therefore valueless. 


Every boy born into the world 
should be put the way of maintaining himself in 
honest indepen@@nce. ‘There are but three ways of 
living—by worktpg, by begging, or by stealing. Every 
productive occup 
capital of mankin 


J. A. Fr 


if followed assiduously, with a 
desire to understan@everything connected with it, is 
an ascending stair Whose summit is nowhere, and 
from the ascending steps of which the horizon of 
knowledge perpetually enlarges. 

PrincipaL Isaac B, Poucner, Oswego Normal 
School: In speaking of the Oswego school: It was 
the first to establish a practice school worthy of the 
name, in which all candidates for graduation must 
show their ability to teach, by instructing classes 
from twenty to forty weeks without salary, under the 
criticisms of able, experienced teachers. It was the 
first to establish a kindergarten, with a training depart- 
ment. It was the first to establish a critic course, to 
prepare teachers for training classes and normal 
schools. It was also the first to establish a manual] 
training department. 

Paut H. Hanus, Uarvard University: Elementary 
education should provide the most salutary physical 
environment for the pupil, and promote his normal 
physical development through appropriate training. 
It should open the mind of the child and let the world 
in. Itshould stimulate and gratify curiosity in every 
field of worthy activity, and utilize this curiosity for 
the acquisition of knowledge and the development of 
incipient permanent interests in and power over 
knowledge. It should acquaint the pupil with his 
duties and his privileges as a temporarily dependent 
member of society, and promote the development of 
habits of thought and conduct in harmony with his 
Own growing insight. 


ion which adds anything to the’ 


A WELCOME LETTER. 


Cairo, February 24, 1900. 

Dear Mr. Winship: Permit me to say just a word 
upon my Nile trip. Not in years has this historic 
river been so low as this season. Even our drago- 
mar E]-Sayed Hashem, a man who was with Naville- 
Lepsius, George Ebers, and Wilkinson in their ex- 
plorations, declared that now for the first time he 
saw new islands of sand of the existence of which he 
never dreamt. All of the tourist steamers have had 
trouble either going up or coming down, and’ one 
vessel actually was injured on the rocks at Assuan, 
the capital of Nubia, 580 miles from Cairo, when 
close to the first cataract. 

Our good steamer Memphis, with a family of two 
English and seven Americans, ran aground on a sand 
bar ten miles north of Minieh, as.we were nearing 
the tombs of Beni-Hassan, and there we stayed for 
three days until a second steamer sent from Gairo 
came to our relief. 

You cannot imagine what a good time we had 
those three days getting acquainted with and enjoy- 


E. A. GASTMAN, 
Decatur, Il. 


ing the Nile. We just yielded ourselves to its magic 


influences. 

From the first minute when I sighted its blue, ser- 
pentine waters en route from Alexandria to Cairo, 
threading its way, in and out, and out and in, so 
stealthily and quietly, I knew I was in the presence 
of no ordinary river, and I made up my mind to let 
the past teach me its message. 

Long since all the poesy of the lotus and the 
papyrus have vanished, leaving the stream devoid 
somewhat of its full tide of ancient glory,—even in 
the reputed spot where Moses was found, the bull- 
rush grows no more. Nevertheless, a halo still 
lingers,—a something indescribable, a beauty of 
color and atmosphere forever changeful as the desert 
sands, and forever transfiguring sky and land. 

Once one grasps the peculiar relation of the Nile 
to the soil, so different from other rivers, penetrating 
the country as it does by hundreds of canals and 
thousands of channels, literally embracing every 
available spot, so that where it refuses to invade or 
shadoofs are unable to carry it, the grass grows not 
and the lark sings not, you cease to wonder that its 
children deified it away back in those semi- 
mythological days, when from king to captive slave 
its inundations literally meant life for man and 
beast. The image of the Nile god still lingers 
among the inscriptions on tombs and temples, and 
such is the force of custom that even now each year 
special religious services are held, alternately led by 
the Jews and Christians, which are attended by the 
Khedive and the state officials, when prayers arc 
offered for a plentiful inundation and thanks are re- 


turned to Almighty God for the prosperity of the 


past year. The Mohammedans listen, but take no 

part, as they think that only the older religions have 
the power to secure the desired blessing. Below 

Assint-we met with no waves or apparently strong 
currents; silently and still the magic river seemed to 
impel itself out of itself, by its own inherent force, 
until the level lands were covered with its productive 

waters but from Assint to Assuan there was a de- 
cided change, the waters not only changed color, but 

they also gained both in volume and speed, climaxing 
in the First Cateract. Strange as it may seem, there 

is nothing monotonous about Egypt, the Nile is one 

constant scene of an endless and varied activity. 

One minute we were sailing through low lands level 

as a lake, and crowned with fields of barley, rice, 
grain, sugar cane, onions, or cotton; the next it was 
the broad sweep of the desert on one side, and steep, 
overhanging cliffs on the other, interspersed with 
Arab mud villages or with groves of palm trees. If 
we lifted our eyes it was to encounter processions 
of donkeys and camels sifhouetted against the even- 
ing sky, or we were brought face to face with a series 
of shadoofs, sometimes as many as five, one raised 
above the other, all busily engaged in lifting the 
water from the bed of the river below to the highest 
point of land above, whence it was dispersed to the 
right and left over the arable land.- The abundance 
of the crops bears witness to the patient and untir- 
ing industry of the fellah; he quite won our sym- 
pathy; one sees him at his best working the shadoof, 
naked except for the small cap upon his head, for 
the short tunic around the waist, his dark skin glim- 
mering in the sun like shining bronze. Add to 
this the never ending passing and repassing of sail- 
boats,—and the Nile sailboat, believe me, is one of 
the most picturesque sights in the world, the masts 
are higher and more slender than elsewhere, they are 
made of sugar cane, and instead of running up per- 
pendicular to the boat as a pine-tree mast would, 
they curve gracefully off at an angle towards the sky, 
ever varying, according to the pleasure of the boat- 
man. I have stood and gazed with delight on one 
picturesque effect after another, as group after 
group of these boats turned a corner or sailed across 
each other's bows, their sails expanded like so many 
protecting white wings; truly Egyptian, they have 
that still, rhythmic, gliding motion that seems to 
pervade everything from the donkey-boy swinging 
with the gait of a prince by your side to the long, 

slow stride of the ever-suffering, all-enduring camel. 

Truly, Cleopatra-like age cannot diminish nor cus- 

tom wither the Nile river of its charm. Hail to 

thee, O Nile! giving blessings to Egypt. 

Josephine C. Locke. 


SAYINGS OF HENRY SABIN. 


SELECTED BY LAWRENCE LEATHE. 


The teachings of history are that knowledge and 
science divorced from religion produce infidelity or 
blank atheism; that religion divorced from knowl- 
edge and science degenerates into uncharitableness, 
bigotry, or blind superstition; that the highest 
civilization of the state, the most complete develop- 
ment of the individual, requires the united working 
of the three. 

It increases, our responsibilities that the proper 
sphere for women’s truest life is yet to be deter- 
mined. 

Search for the intentions of nature. 

A masculine woman is just as much out of place 
in the world as an effeminate man. 

There is no sphere in woman’s life so exalted, none 
so humble, that knowledge does not become her. 

Science has neither height nor depth which, 
woman, under the guidance of competent teachers, 
with increasing opportunities for advanced educa- 
tion, may not hope to explore. 

Honest work is always to be commended; there is 
a certain native grace about it which commands re- 
spect at all times, and from all persons. 
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It is not true that the priesthood of learning is the 
only surviving caste of modern times. There is also 
a priesthood of labor, and they who assume its vows 
and enter upon its services constitute the true no- 
bility of their age. 

I urge it upon you that nothing will so strengthen 
you to resist temptation, to break up evil habits, to 
endure the severe toil which labor imposes upon all 


who desire to know the mysteries of her worship, as — 


the cherished aspiration that it is possible for you 
to have your names enrolled among those who are 
“dear to God and famous to ali ages.” 

There are but few leaders,—there are many 
soldiers. 

A man is known not so much by the company he 
keeps'as by that which he avoids. 

No man can blot himself out of existence, so no 
man can utterly destroy his own influence. 

Truth is the pith of manliness; the type of all that 
is God-like. 

Remember that deeds have no permanence in 
themselves except they be founded upon a living 
faith; and faith has no pre-eminence over doubt ex- 
cept it be crowned with living deeds. 

Truth will not drive you out of, but into, society. 

The need of the world to-day is of men and 
women who can go down into the dark, rough places 
of society, and carry light and hope where never 
light or hope were known before. 

Much which passes for culture is a worthless imi- 
tation. 

The less culture a man has the more prone is he 
to think that no weeds can grow in his garden; that 
no flowers can hy any means blossom the other side 
of the hedge. 

Truth and error never shake hands. 

Be not content to view the battle from afar. 

There are men in every community who stand like 
girdled trees in the forest, without growth or foliage, 
barkless, branchless, waiting only for time to remove 
them. 

Nature is as full of truth as it is of mystery. 

Do not study to know the bad side of human 
nature. 

Put no faith in a man who tells you that all men 
are hypocrites. 

The battle is won, not by the hurrahs of the 
leaders, but by the steady, onward tramp of the rank 
and file; we have leaders’ enough, we need more 
soldiers; we have preachers enough, need more prac- 
tice. 

Have a hand in every good work, but remember 
that the car of Juggernaut is not more merciless in 
its progress than is a pretended reform led on by 
men whose only incitement is hope of wealth or pre- 
ferment. 


DUTIES OF CITY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


—— 


BY ALBERT G. LANE, CHICAGO. 


Most of the trouble that has arisen in the conduct 
of school affairs in cities throughout the United 
States has grown out of the exercise of power by the 
boards of education which ought to be exercised by 
educational experts. In our own state the law relat- 
ing to cities vests all power in the board of educa- 
tion, and superintendents are employed to carry out 
the directions of the board. In the evolution of our 
educational system in cities it has become necessary 
to define the duties of the superintendent. In the 
report of the Committee of Fifteen, of which I was a 
member, I dissented from some of the recommenda- 
tions on city school systems. I am in accord with 
the statements of Superintendent Seaver of Boston 
in that report, that “the powers and duties of the 
superintendent should be, to a large extent, defined 
by statute law, and not wholly or chiefly by the regu- 
lations cf the board of education; that all teachers 
should be appointed and annually reappointed or 
recommended by the superintendent until, after a 
sufficient probation, they are appointed on a tenure 
during good behavior and efficiency; all matters re- 
lating to courses of study, text-books, and examina- 
tions should be left to the superintendent and his 
assistants, constituting a body of professional ex- 
perts, who should be regarded as alone competent to 
deal with such matters, and should be held account- 


able therefor to the board of education only in a 
general way, and not in particular details.” 

These powers should be exercised subject to re- 
strictions, limitations, and co-operative assistance of 
competent persons, and with power of veto by the 
board, whenever wrong motive or action can be 
shown.—Address as President Illinois Association. 


ART IN SCHOOLS.* 


BY ANNA VON RYDINGSVARD, A. M. 


SECOND SERIES. VIII. 

Heinrich Hoffmann, who painted this beau- 
tiful picture, was born in the country to the east- 
ward of the river Rhine, which divides Rosa Bon- 
heur’s land from his own for a part of their bound- 
ary (point out the river and bound France and Ger- 
many). This river and the lands bordering on it 
were a great “bone of contention” in the days of 
mediaeval history of these two countries. | Hoff- 
man saw the light in 1824, two years later than his 


JESUS AS A BOY 


French contemporary. His subjects were portrait 
and history, and he was a pupil first at the Academy 
of Dusseldorf, so celebrated in those days. (Point 
out.) Then he went to Holland (point out) and to 
Paris on a “student journey.” Later he went to 
Italy, spending most of the time (1854-8) in Rome. 
You see artists of all nations go to Italy to study the 
works of the old masters, for they occupy a place of 
importance in the history of art that nothing else 
can ever fill. Hoffman occupied a prominent posi- 
tion-in art circles of his native land till he finally 
settled in Dresden, and in 1870 became a professor 
of the art academy there. If ever you pay a visit to 
Dresden, be sure to go out to Meissen, where the 
famous porcelain is made (which we call Dresden 
china, but the Germans name from the place where 
it is made—“Meissner-porzellann”), for on the 
walls of the old burg there you will see the beautiful 
fresco, “Betrothal of Albrecht the Brave to Princess 
Sidonie,” by Hoffmann. Jn this Albrechtburg the 
secret of the now famous porcelain manufacture was 
discovered by a prisoner of noble birth who had 
scientific tastes, and was allowed a crucible and other 
implements of the chemist, to experiment with and 
help pass the hours of imprisonment. 

In the Dresden gallery hang several of Hoffmann’s 
finest works, among them the subject of to-day, 
which he calls (literally translated) “Jesus as a Boy 
in the Temple.” The radiance shining from the 
figure and face of the youthful Jesus are lost in the 
reproduction in black and white. This cannot be 
helped, for the color is required for. that effect, and 
most rich, most luminous, soft but clear are those 
colors in reality, while the Jesus figure in its radiant 
white robes is unsurpassed for beauty and religious 
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inspiration in all art. How varied the Jewish types 
here portrayed, and yet all natural, as they were 
painted from living models in Dresden. 
When we see such pictures as this, we can deny the 
truth of the saying that modern artists have no 
religious inspiration and can only paint impres- 
sionistic scenes from nature. Although the methods 
of modern artists are different from those of the old 
masters, as is but natural, they are often impelled by 
as pure a motive and as deeply-devotional a sentiment, 


BOSTON NOTIONS. 


The Boston supervisors have made several recom- 
mendations which may be stated in brief as fol- 
lows:—— 

It is not expedient to lengthen the school year, 
nor to establish a summer term for all the schools. 

A number of vacation schools should be estab- 
lished to care for children whose parents desire it. 

The regulation for the apportionment of teachers 
to the schools should be changed, so that the maxi- 


IN THE TEMPLE. Hoffmann. 


mum number of pupils to a teacher should be fifty 
instead of fifty-six, except in the first grade, where it 
should be forty-two. 

It is not expedient to reduce the number of sub- 
jects in the course of study. 

All pupils should undertake all the subjects, but 
they should not be compelled to pursue all the 
studies to the end of the course, when their interests 
would be promoted by omission and concentration. 
The omission recommended is not to make the work 
easier, but to make it more profitable. 

All the subjects in the primary school course 
should be pursued daily, but exercises should not ex- 
ceed twenty minutes in length. 

In the grammar school a smaller number of 
studies should be pursued at the same time than is 
now the practice. Time should be allowed for at 
least three study periods daily, and exercises should 
not exceed forty minutes in length. 

Grading should be so elastic as not to hinder the 
progress of any pupil. Standards of promotion and 
graduation should be adjusted to the capacity and 
needs of individuals. 

Classes should be instructed individually, in 
groups, or as a whole, according to the nature of the 
subject and the needs of the pupils. 

There should be eight grades instead of nine be- 
tween the kindergartens and the high school. 

In regard to changing the school year, the super- 
visors stated that it is not expedient to lengthen the 
school year, nor to change the existing arrangement 
of terms. 


Superintendent F. T. Oldt, Dubuque, Ia.: I have 
been reading the Journal for more than twenty 
years and think it ig better now than ever before, 
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ARITHMETICAL SYMPOSIUM.—(VIL) 


PRACTICAL, SENSIBLE, COMPREHENSIVE. 


ARITHMETICAL DISCIPLINE. 


A. E. 


Arithmetic is primarily the science of reckoning, 
and as such the process feature of the arithmetic is 
the only legitimate one. While reckoning is in 
essence merely counting, it has as a secondary shade 
of meaning the element of explaining, and even goes 
so far as to include reasoning. Arithmetic, then, 
may be expanded to mean the science of counting 
and of explaining, and reasoning about counting. 
Still, we have gotten no farther than arithmetical 
processes and proklems, even with this enlarged view. 

Arithmetic as it is .taught, however, usually in- 
cludes definitiens, explanations, learning arith- 
metical tables, and in applications, at least in 
weights and measures, and in percentage in its vari- 
ous phases. ‘The disciplinary value of each of these, 
as well as of processes and problems, should be con- 
sidered separately. Also the disciplinary value of 
the first two yearsof number work, which really 
stand by themselves. 

Mental discipline of which we speak in connection 
with the schools is two-sided, external and internal; 
that which is done under direction, and that which 
we do from our own choice. External discipline 
may be authoritative or merely directive, while self- 
discipline may be from stern purpose or from keen 
relish. We have come to put into the word a uni- 
form harshness to which it is not entitled. The 
word comes primarily from disciple, and that is a 
radiant word, and signifies loving following and not 
obedience. It is not easy to see how so cheery a 
word as disciple could be so easily transformed into 
one so hard and rigid as discipline. It must have 
come about through human experience in being 
taught or disciplined. The word should be rescued 
from its military and prison associations before we 
use it in eonnection with the mental training. 

It must be admitted that in the primary school 
there is a tendency to dissipate the influences that 
should discipline from without, and no less a tend- 
ency to remove the: inspirations to self-discipline. 
In the grammar grades the liability is to put into 
the word its acquired discomforting features rather 
than to leave it with its primary cheer. The pri- 
mary grades go to one extreme and the grammar go 
to the other. 

The whole question of mental discipline in school 
should receive renewed attention. It is an open 
question whether, in the present rage for giving ele- 
mentary school children a little of everything they 
may need to know, we are not also giving them 
loose habits of mental action. A disciplined mind 
can learn all that it is necessary to know along any 
line in an ineconceivably short time after one is eigh- 
teen years of age, while if one is not disciplined to 
use what he knows, the more he knows the worse off 
he is. David’s sling and pebble with the ability to 
use them were all sufficient. Saul’s armour would 
have carried him down to defeat of its own weight. 
The elementary schools are not for fattening the 
mind by much feeding and little activity, but rather 
for giving it vigor and keenness by the skillful use of 
what it gets. Fireworks may obscure the moon for 
a moment, but she looks all the more glorious when 
they have sizzled- themselves out. 

These three figures of speech chosen from differ- 
ent spheres of activity merely hint at the danger 
which lurks in knowledge gained when there is no 
discipline acquired. 

Although too early to pass judgment upon any 
modern methods, my impression is that children in 
the primary grades, notably the first and second 
vears, get a better and more varied discipline in 
iumber work than the schools ever gave in the past. 
This judgment is based upon the belief that the old- 
lime word in those grades gave little discipline, 
While the present gives much. I am not certain 
whether the present methods of securing this early 
(iscipline are wise or whether the tension at this 
‘ne in their school life is profitable, 


I suspect that the work in number in the lower 
grammar grade does not furnish such discipline as 
it did for forty years previous to the present modern 
craze over primary number work. The cause of this 
suspicion is the belief that of old discipline was the 
chief aim, while now it seems to receive little 
thought. The conviction grows that the demand is 
for less discipline in the first two grades, and a 
great deal more in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. 

It remains to consider the relative disciplinary 
value of defining and explaining, learning arith- 
metical tables and processes, and solving problems. 
Definitions formerly had an important place in the 
teaching of arithmetic. It is good discipline to de- 
fine with discrimination, but few efforts are so sense- 
less as memorizing definitions. It is questionable 
whether pupils in the lower grammar school grades 
can be disciplined to any extent through defining; 
there is no question about the absolute uselessness 
of their memorfaing definitions. 

Explaining on the part of a child of what he has 
actually done in any process is good discipline, but 
it is little short of absurd to apply the term dis- 
cipline to an explanation memorized through some 
regulation formula, with its therefores, wherefores, 
and becauses. 

The tables of addition, subtraction, and division 
are of little value either as discipline or for practical 
use, but I am inclined to think that the multiplica- 
tion table may be of disciplinary value and other- 
wise useful. Jt must not be memorized, however, 
until all the facts in it are known. After much 
study of the matter, however, I still speak with 
much hesitation regarding the value of the multi- 
plication table, and it is not easy to give a reason for 
the impression that it is serviceable. 

The processes furnish discipline in habits of 
accuracy and in accelerated thinking, as has been 
shown in a previous article. 

Of the discipline in problems too much cannot be 
said. There is, perhaps, no better mental discipline 
obtainable than is furnished through arithmetical 
problems when rightly treated. They are almost 
exclusively for discipline. The answers can be ob- 
tained with much less effort by ratio and proportion 
than by solving them, but there is, practically, no 
discipline in that easier treatment. It is neither 
old-fashioned nor conservative to insist that nothing 
has been brought into the elementary school that 
furnishes such strong, keen, earnest mental activity 
in the same grade as the solution of problems by 
wise means. 

The discipline in the applications of arithmetic 
will be considered in a separate article on “The Ap- 
plication of Arithmetic.” It need merely be said in 
this connection that the discipline derived from the 
applications depends almost entirely upon that 
which has been previously derived from arithmetical 
exercises, as the applications are merely a species 
of review. 


Lester Bates, 
Boston. 

Arithmetical discipline is of peculiar interest to 
me. The training of the scholar’s mind so that he 
may be quick and accurate in the use of numbers, 
and the development of his faculty of reason, are 
two important things that arithmetical discipline 
may be said to include. The question, of course, 
that immediately presents itself is, how is this train- 
ing to be done so as to produce the best effect in the 
pupil? 

Discipline in its broader sense is mental training, 
either under one’s own guidance or under that of 
another. It is the training under one’s own guid- 
ance to which I wish to call especial attention. A 
teacher finds that by formulating good arithmetical 
problems and giving them to her class continuously, 
and by inventing new questions to lead the class to 
ise old processes over and over again, that she is 


gaining power in a degree which is sometimes a sur- 
prise to herself. The class acquires some knowledge 
of arithmetical processes, but the teacher is the one 
who is gaining the power of quick thinking and 
reasoning. 

Now, why not let the scholars question? Let them 
ask questions of each other. In doing so they see 
the problem from the other side, as it were. They 
twist it around and look at the back of it, and at the 
sides of it, and find by so doing that it looks like 
quite another thing. They get “on the inside,” to 
use a political phrase, and, like polities (to the in- 
sider), arithmetic becomes interesting; and, best of 
all, they are getting that same discipline which the 
teacher got, they are gaining that same power which 
the teacher gained, and they are learning just as 
much about arithmetic as the teacher did when she 
asked all the questions. 

To the teachers who have never allowed the chil- 
dren to work out their own salvation in this way this 
may not seem feasible. Those who have tried it, or 
have seen it tried long enough for results to show, 
would not for an instant think of depriving the 
scholars of this opportunity for mental development, 
which is so often denied them. 

R. H. Beaas, 
Denver. 

The disciplinary value of any exercise, whether 
physical or mental, depends upon both its character 
and its amount. Within limits rarely reached in 
school the value varies as the amount, hence lack in 
quality may be compensated for by increased 
amount. Of course this would not hold true if the 
exercise were actually harmful. Bridget’s experi- 
ment of using more eggs in her pudding because 
they were bad is said to have been a failure. 

Psychologists assure us that the discipline 
afforded by arithmetic is inferior in quality to that 
furnished by this and that other study in the school 
curriculum. They further assert that these other 
studies may, in the hands of the expert teacher, fur- 
nish as much mental exercise as is derived from 
arithmetic. To both propositions we readily assent. 
Still, it is a matter of almost universal observation 
that the average teacher in any grade can secure a 
greater amount of mental exercise, greater concen- 
tration, and more persistent effort from arithmetic 
than from any other study. But concentration and 
persistence are prime qualities in any kind of men- 
tal gymnastics, and exercise lacking these qualities 
may be less valuable, though generically of a higher 
order. The ideal teacher may be able to secure in- 
tensity and persistence in any study, but we cannot 
expect ideal teachers so long as a license to teach 
implies in its possessor neither special aptitude nor 
special preparation for the teacher’s vocation. Of 
course the best results will be secured when the 
ideal both in kind and amount of training is at- 
tained; but we should not forget that in all ages and 
in all countries great minds and noble characters 
have been developed by the most varied, and some- 
times the most unpedagogical, systems of training. 
Our rural schools of twenty-five or fifty years ago 
devoted more time to arithmetic than to any other 
study, worked more upon it than upon all other 
studies, yet these schools have furnished more than 
their quota of men now in all the higher walks of 
life. The teachers of these schools were untrained, 
and inefficient, yet students from these schools did 
not seem to be handicapped by inability to use their 
mental faculties, either in the academy or in college. 
Memorizing rules and definitions is not to be com- 
mended, but the child who does such work is not 
acquiring the notion that he goes to school simply 
to be amused. It is possible that ability to dis- 
charge irksome duties may be best acquired by per- 
forming pleasurable tasks only, but if so, the fact 
needs further demonstration. 


Frank A. Parsons, 
Principal Maplewood School, Malden, Mass. 

The end and aim in the teaching of arithmetic is 
to give to the pupils the power to use numbers in 
practical life with speed and accuracy. 

Incidental to this training, through the proper 
methods, comes an attendant discipline which |s 
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necessary in the character building of children. In 
the very conception of number is the idea of exact- 
ness. Unlike most other subjects, every successive 
step in the solving of a problem is based upon a 
definite line of reasoning, the logical development of 
which alone determines its truth or fallacy. The 
mechanical processes employed in working out this 
solution must be perfectly truthful, and the practical 
needs of our time call for as speedy a termination of 
this work as one may be able to give. 

The results in arithmetic, I say, unlike other sub- 
jects, are either right or wrong. Questions may 
arise in English, geography, or history and rematn 
unsettled indefinitely, -because their validity is 
simply a matter of opinion between different men, no 
two of whom _may agree. One of the strong discip- 
linary points, then, in the study of arithmetic is 
found in the fact that the child has at least one sub- 
ject in which he must give an absolutely truthful, 
accurate statement of fact. While we should en- 
courage and work for speed, we should never do so 
at the expense of accuracy. The gaining power to 
quickly and accurately compute means the steady 
growth in ability to clearly and concisely depict any 
series of ideas or thoughts whose substance one may 
wish to convey. : 

The opportunity for manual discipline, in the 
study of this subject, needs special emphasis. ‘The 
pupil should put down the resu!ts of his thought the 
first time in his best manner. No greater incentive 
for carelessness can be given>a child than to allow 
slevenly records which may be copied in due form 
later. 

The illustrations used with problems should have 
a meaning, be simple, and mechanically correct in 
drawing. 

Every one admits that there is an intellectual dis- 
cipline in the careful development of the logical 
reasoning power, and the constant use of accurate 
statements. But there is still another phase of 
growth, namely, the evolution of the aesthetic and 
ethic senses, which even mechanical arithmetic may 
aid. Let every written statement in arithmetic be 
well placed on the paper upon which it is recorded. 
See that this statement is given in the pupil’s best 
writing, figures, and language. Simply lead him to 
believe that what is worth doing at all is worth doing 
in the best possible manner. 

And as the continual dropping wears the stone, so 
will the constant striving for speed, accuracy, and 
beauty tend to normally develop the child’s mind, 
and arithmetic wil] take its proper place as a factor 
in human training, instead of an exercise in 
drudgery, as it is so often regarded. 


Principat Puitie Emerson, 
Cobbet Grammar School, Lynn, Mass. 


I believe that the training, growth, and advantage 
derived from the study of arithmetic and related 
mathematics does not mainly rest with the skill and 
accuracy that may be secured in following out rules 
to the solution of practically abstract problems. 
Throughout life, in war or peace, business or pleas- 
ure, that man is successful who can set forth clearly 
in his mind the next end to be gained and the sev- 
eral conditions upon which the method of obtaining 
it depends, and who can then bring these into their 
proper relations. While the power to steadily apply 
the mind along well known lines so as to secure uni- 
form repetition of accurate results is worth much; it 
is worth far more to be able to rightly decide upon 
the proper course of action in the many cases in life 
when a ready-made rule cannot be followed off-hand. 
Exact knowledge of the best methods for reaching 
definite ends is desirable,—rules may ever be wisely 
constructed and learned,—sharp, well-constructed 
tools should ever be at hand when needed,—so the 
multiplication table can never be too well learned, 
and it should be instinctive to utilize the aliquot 
parts of a hundred; but one must know how to apply 
his rules to concrete cases, and when and how to use 
his knowledge of numbers, if this skill is to be of real 
worth. And there is the rub. I believe the most 
valuable discipline in arithmetic comes from the 

solving of conerete problems by the pupil, and that 
the pupil should be carefully trained to this end 
through his course. using an abundance of well- 


graded problems. If this be true, it would be wise 
that with many problems the method of solution 
should simply be indicated by use of signs without 
taking time to complete solution, and that in other 
cases the answer should be estimated before obtain- 
ing the accurate answer. Often a pupil is so con- 
cerned with the several steps of a solution that 
through some error an answer ridiculously wide of 
the mark, and lacking all common sense, is reached 
and accepted by the pupil without question. This 
discipline should be available outside its own narrow 
sphere of arithmetical relations, in some degree; and 
to this end a wide range of problems may well be 
introduced, and here work in mensuration and con- 
crete geometry is of special value in varying and 
broadening thought. This grasp. of principles and 
ability to apply them is a higher aim, and naturally 
not so easily, clearly, or broadly secured as more im- 
mediate aims in discipline; yet it should be kept in 
mind and really determine course and methods. 


E. O. Grover, 
Master Ellis School, Cambridge. 


An authority, fully recognized as such in educa- 
tional circles, asserts that the study of arithmetic 
furnishes no mental discipline of any special value, 
and proceeds to prove the same from a psychological 
standpoint. 

Many years of close contact with and study of the 
mental development of large numbers of children 
from all classes of society prevents me from readily 
admitting the correctness of that statement. 

Said authority claims that it is of little or no ac- 
count in teaching children to reason. In practice, 
however, we are obliged to wait for that somewhat 
late period of maturity at which the reasoning 
powers are supposed to have become quite well de- 
veloped before the child can take up arithmetical 
work beyond the simplest manipulation of numbers, 
or a few object lessons in measurements. 

The same authority seems to hold that more 
hedlthful discipline may be obtained from work 
along lines of natural science,—from laboratory ex- 
periments in exact weighing and measuring, for in- 
stance. Practically, however, the average child, in 
the time which can be allotted to him in the ele- 
mentary school, will never get beyond inexactness, 
and more or less of failure in such work. Repeated 
failures by a large number of pupils, seeking in class 
work the same definite results, tends to relaxation of 
effort, indifference, heedlessness. 

Much more of valuable discipline, it seems to me, 
may be obtained by stating to the child some require- 
ment of business life, as, for instance, that of the 
proper adjustment of the claims of two or more per- 
sons in partnership for similar and dissimilar periods 
of time, with different amounts of capital, and ask- 
ing him to think out some right and honest solution 
of the problem. As much, certainly, it seems to me, 
as by a series of simple experiments in a laboratory 
or elsewhere, at the end of which the child tells 
what he has discovered, being carefully led thereto, 
step by step, by a supervisor, who by leading ques- 
tions, it may be, makes the conclusions so patent 
that no fool need err therein. 

The same authority also claims, I believe, that 
better discipline would come from the study of lan- 
guages. For that rare and precocious child who 
plunges into Latin and Greek as into a delicious 
hath, who drinks in an ancient or modern language 
as a thirsty creature quaffs at a wayside fountain on 
a hot and dusty day, it may be true. But the ordi- 
nary pupil, who must fit himself for some place of 
more or less pecuniary remuneration, and very likely 
of manual toil, in the more common walks of life, 
and do it as quickly as possible, cannot be made to 
take up such language with any zest; neither will he 
be able to give them a sufficient period of study to 
enable him to benefit thereby. Recently, a girl 
compelled to study Greek, after a year’s study 
thereof, being asked by her teacher for the case of a 
certain noun, replied “the ablative.” Her attention 
being called to the fact that the Greek had no abla- 
tive, she thought it a most excellent joke, and 
tittered immensely. Valuable discipline that. 

A child can be interested in nature study so long 
as it js made a sort of picnic, and in some eases he- 


come more permanently interested and have his 
power of observation quickened; in laboratory work, 
so long as it is new and easy. But when exacting 
demands are made for accurate, intelligent, definite 
results, the ordinary pupil finds these things tedious; 
becomes listless, inattentive. . 

Neither by the studies already mentioned, useful 
and desirable though they may be, nor by English 
grammar or geography, is it easy, in the case of many 
children, to arouse the will power, and make strong 
the determination to master, for its own sake, the 
required knowledge. 

With arithmetic, however, an entirely different 
state of things is presentéd.. The child, rightly or 
wrongly, is conscious of a need of this study, or can 
easily be made so by an intelligent and prudent 
teacher. Ask any child what he most needs of 
those things which the elementary school can fur- 
nish him, and he will most likely mention the three 
v's. It does not follow that nothing else should be 
taught. But because of the child’s conscious need 
he can be the more easily aroused to the supremest 
exertion of his power; can be made mare dissatisfied 
with incompleteness, more aspiring to meet what is 
demanded of him, and thus fit himself for what he 
partly, but truly, perceives to be the exactions of the 
life which he expects to lead. Finding as he goes on 
that he is accomplishing something towards these 
ends, he is encouraged to renewed and constant 
efforts. With every problem solved, he congratu- 
lates himself upon the increase of mental power, an 
added ability to grapple with another and more 
difficult problem. 

Both mental.and moral discipline is seen in his 
increasing patience, painstaking, perseverance. He 
learns that nothing but definite and exact results 
count. He becomes mortifyingly conscious that all 
inaccurate and careless work is demoralizing, tends 
to continued and greater inaccuracy, and so is dis- 
astrous to his best interests and desired achieve- 
ments. 

Those of us who attended the old-fashioned dis- 
trict school, where there was but little teaching, will 
remember that we could be trusted to take care of 
our work in arithmetic, even if no lessons were as- 
signed. We pushed along ambitiously of our own 
accord, welcoming difficulties as something worthy 
of our mettle, being only stimulated thereby with 
a determination to conquer by our own unaided skill. 
With most of us this was true of no other study. 
Other studies were learned only on compulsion, and 
the compulsion was never strong enough to bring to 
us anything worthy the name of mental discipline. 

If, as is claimed, arithmetic furnishes little or no 
diseipline, it, at least, leads to a concentration of a 
child’s thinking power. To my mind it furnishes 
both mental and moral discipline, as does, perhaps, 
no other one study of those pursued in our element- 
ary schools. 


L. P. Howarp, 
Charles Sumner School, Boston. 

The best results in arithmetic are secured: in 
schools where the teachers use the study for the pur- 
pose of developing in their pupils mental powers and 
habits which are essential in after life. 

Such powers and habits are alertness, vigor, and 
accuracy, in the simple operations of arithmetic; the 
ability to form definite mental pictures of the quan- 
tities represented by fractional expressions,—com- 
mon, decimal, or per cents; and to visualize the quan- 
tities mentioned in simple problems; and the power 
to master a new subject from the text-book, inde- 
pendently of the teacher. 

As in a well-conducted gymnastum the directo 
employs one piece of apparatus for one purpose and 
another piece for a different end, so in teaching 
arithmetic the teacher should clearly appreciate the 
particular mental power or habit which the work in 
hand is to strengthen, and he should direct the daily 
exercise so that these habits and powers will be con- 
stantly forming. 

Whenever the object here stated is lost sight of, 
the text-book becomes the centre of interest instead 
of the child and his development, and the study he- 
comes merely a mechanical drill in processes, rules, 
and definitions; the teacher, meanwhile, indulging a 
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hope that the study is somehow producing the proper 
mental discipline. 

But arithmetic is a study which has important re- 
lations to the practical matters of life, and will not 
these interests suffer if it be taught chiefly as a 
means of developing the habits and powers which 1 
have mentioned? I believe not; for when mental 
power is stimulated, there is a corresponding in- 
crease of interest in, and capacity for, practical 
knowledge. 

The teacher who is successfully striving to make 
mental power the main end “of the study of arith- 
metic is a true educator. The centre of his thought 
and attention is the child and his development, and 
the text-book is merely a tool to assist in the process. 

SUPEKINIENDENT F, H. Nickerson, 
Melrose, Mass. 

1. In the mastery of the facts of number, the 
powers of observation, judgment, and memory are 
trained to a gréater or less extent. 

2. In the arithmetical processes, the pupil yams 
concentration of attention. 

3. In the application of arithmetic to the sites 
tion of problems, the pupil is trained to careful ob- 
servation, to close and logical thought, and to sus- 
tained effort. 

Now, in my judgment, pupils may receive as good 
development along these lines from the study of 
history, for example, provided that subject be 
taught as it should be and as it is in some of the 
best schools to-day, as they receive from the study 
of arithmetic. 

When popular thought shall apprehend this idea 
and shall recognize, also, that such subjects as his- 
tory, science, and literature are fully as valuable to 
a pupil in his subsequent career as a social unit as 
any knowledge that he may secure from arithmetic 
beyond its elements, the latter subject will cease to 
consume practically one-fourth of the entire time 
of pupils in the elementary schools. 

The cause of education will be distinctly bene- 
fited if the series of arithmetical symposiums which 
Dr. Winship is at present conducting shall con- 
tribute in any degree to bring about this last result. 

The subject of the present symposium suggests 
the idea that the discipline to be dérived from the 
study of arithmetic is sui generis; and the dispro- 
portionate expenditure of time and energy upon the 
subject by teachers and pupils in the majority of 
schools is due largely to the popular belief that 
arithmetie is pre-eminently the disciplinary study 
of the elementary schools. 

From such an opinion I dissent. That much of 
the best discipline from the schools of the past was 
derived from the study of arithmetic is freely ad- 
mitted. In my own experience as a pupil in the 
elementary and secondary schools, I am confident 
that the mental development which I received from 
the mastery of the processes of arithmetic and their 
applications was far greater than that which I re- 
ceived from memorizing the demonstrations of the 
plane and solid geometry necessary for admission to 
college. That fact, however, does not warrant the 
conclusion that arithmetic is superior to geometry 
as a disciplinary study. As I look back upon that 
experience, the legitimate conclusion is that the dis- 
cipline which is derived from a subject is due more 
to the method of presentation and study than to the 
peculiar nature of the subject matter. 

Pupils will receive valuable discipline from the 
study of arithmetic if properly taught, but the dis- 
ciplinal results therefrom are in no sense peculiar to 
that subject. They may be derived as well from 
other lines of school work. , 

What are the principal lines in which a pupil re- 
ccives discipline from the study of arithmetic if 
)roperly pursued? 


Joseph ©. Shattuck, University of Denver: The 


Journal of Edueation of December 7 is a paper of 


which you may well be proud. It is an encyclopedia 
of exceedingly interesting information. I think J 
commenced reading the paper in 1877. I have read 
‘he Journal constantly because it seemed to me that, 
letter than any other publication, it enabled me to 
Keep in touch with the work in which T was so long 
‘ivaged, and in which I still have keen interest, 


DOUBLE ENTRY BOOKKEEPING. 
BY B. V. FRENCH, LYNN. 


The great increase in the use of this system of 
bookkeeping in recent years seems to warrant a 
brief article upon it in an educational journal. 

Double entry bookkeeping has been erroneously 
supposed to be complicated, obscure, laborious; and 
consequently has been avoided by teachers and by 
the people generally, supposing it to be useful only 
in a limited field. On the contrary, it is capable of 
universal application. It is complete in itself, 
whereas single entry, which includes all other sys- 
tems, is but fragmentary. Any kind of bookkeeping 
is a record gf business transactions, a statement of 
facts. The object is to supplant memory, and to 
have a resort when memory fails to grasp a multi- 
tude of transactions. A further object is to facili- 
tate the classification of accounts under separate 
heads, and to record these in a book called the ledger. 

The one peculiarity of double entry, which dis- 
tinguishes it from all other systems, is this: For 
every debit there is a corresponding credit, and for 
every credit there is a corresponding debit. ‘There 
are various ways of stating this on the books, and 
various arrangements for economy of time and labor 
in writing, but they are only methods, and do not 
at all affect the one great principle. Learners have 
confounded these methods with the system itself, 
and thereby hindered their progress, but the system 
itself stands immovable and independent of any 
method, upon this one rule: a credit for every debit, 
and a debit for every credit. 

The learner needs to know what form of entry to 
make. A little couplet has been useful to many. 
By journal laws, what | receive is debtor made to 
what I give. A fuller statement is this: The thing 
received, or the person who buys of you, is debtor; 
the thing delivered, or the person who sells to you, 
is creditor. Pages in the ledger are appropriated to 
various subjects, the name being placed at the head 
of the: page, and the ruling providing a place for 
debits and for credits. Among these headings there 
may appear the names of persons or parties with 
whom you deal, and Merchandise, Cash, Bills Re- 
ceivable, Bills Payable, Outfit, Expenses, Profit and 
Loss, and others, depending upon the nature of the 
business. A bond broker would have State Bonds, 
City and Town Bonds, Railroad Bonds, ete. A 
capitalist doing no business might have Real Estate 
Mortgages, Railroad Shares, Railroad Bonds, Cotton 
Mills, ete. 

Cash may and had better be kept in a separate 
book, from which postings to the ledger may be made 
as from the journal. In short, if you will stick to 
the cardinal principles as herein stated, you can 
have the largest liberty in forms, methods, books, 
etc. If the balances of all the accounts be taken of* 
and added, the two sides should be equal. If not 
equal, some error has been made, which shou!d be 
found and corrected. ‘ 

Double entry is of ancient origin. There is in a 
private library at Augsburg a ledger of Anton 
Fugger, bearing date of 1492, which does not differ 
in principle from the ledger of to-day. A treatise 
on double entry was published in Germany in 1521, 
and one at London a few years later. One in Ley- 
den was published in 1652. In 1789 Booth modi- 
fied the system, making valuable improvements. 
Since then more has been published regarding it. 
It seemed from the first to be born to live. 

It is a good thing for any person, young or old, 
who has to handle any money, to keep a regular cash 
hook, which should be frequently balanced. When 
eas!) transactions increase, or investments are mide, 
the entries can be posted into a ledger. Th? writer 
las used such books many years. As, trarsactions 
increased, the books were ready for thew. ‘The 
ruing was compact. A d.t indicated that an item 
wee posted. Expenses which include mat vy items 
are kept in a separate book, and totals are earried 
to the cash book at convenient intervals. 


NOT ST. PETER’S. 


In your issue of February 22 “Cynthia” makes a mistake 
in her Montreal notes. She means St. James’ Cathedral, 
not St. Peter’s. It is not one-third the size of St. Peter’s 
in .Rome, but one-sixteenth, dimensions of Canadian 
church being one-fourth those of Italian. How can it be 
a facsimile? J. W. Davis, 


New York City. 


LATIN GERUNDS AND GERUNDIVES DIS- 
TING UISHED. 


BY HERBERT L, WILBUR, NEW YORK CITY. 


I. Gerund. A gerund is a verbal noun with 
active siynitication,—verbal because it denotes an 
action, and henee is inflected with the active voice of 
verbs, and a noun because it is the name of an 
action, and so is declined in the singular like a 
neuter noun of the second declension, with the 
nominative and vocative cases wanting. The 
nominative is supplied by the infinitive, and there is 
no occasion for the vocative. 

(1) eing a noun, it has the constructions of a 
noun :— 

1. (Videre est credere.) 

2. Ars nandi est utilis. 

3. Aqua utilis est bibende. 
Naves erant paratae ad navigandum. 
(Vocative wanting.) 

6. Mens discendo alitur. 

(2) Being verbal, it is limited as a verb:— 

1. Jus cives in senatum vocandi sumit. 
(Cives direct object, and in senatum limit of motion 
with voeandi.) 

2. Artem cum vicinis beate vivendi petit. 
(Beate an adverb, and eum vicinis an ablative of ac- 
companiment with vivendi.) 

Il. Gerundive. The gerundive is a verbal ad- 
jective with passive signification,—verbal because it 
denotes an action, and hence is inflected with the 
passive voice of verbs, and an adjective because it 
limits the application of nouns, and so is declined 
like an adjective of the first and second declension, 
and agrees with its noun in gender, number, and 
case, 

1, Spes capiendae urbis milites hortatur. The 
hope of a to-be-captured city encourages the soldiers. 

2. ‘Tempus demetendis fructibus est accommoda- 
tum. The season is suitable for to-be-gathered 
fruits. 

3. Spatium ad aciem instruendam non datum 
est. Space was not given for a line of battle to-be- 
drawn up. 

Observe, (1) that the gerundives, capiendae, 
demetendis, instruendam, limit their nouns, urbis, 
fructibus, aciem (i. e., are adjective); (2) that they 
describe actions (i. e., are verbal); and (3) since they 
represent their nouns as being acted upon, are pas- 
sive. In short, the gerundive is a verbal-passive- 
adjective. 

It follows that the gerundive is generally best 
translated into English by a participle with its noun 
as its direct object; e. g., translate the above, of cap- 
turing the city, for gathering fruits, for drawing up 
a line of battle. 

lif. Gerund and Gerundive Distinguished. The 
gerund is a verbal noun, active in signification, in- 
flected only in the oblique cases of the singular, and 
having only three terminations, di, do, dum. Its 
syntax is that of a noun. The gerundive is a verbal 
adjective, passive in signification, having as many 
terminations as bonus; i. e., dus, da, dum, ete. It is 
used with a noun and agrees with it in gender, num- 
ber, and case. 


FOR THE STUDY OF “SILAS 
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MARNER.” 


BY MARIA R. ADAMS AND AUSTINE I, CAMP. 


42. How do you account for the lack of similarity 
between church and chapel worship? 

43. What is George Eliot’s method of presenting 
characters? Give some of her portrayals. 

44. What were Silas’ trances? Have we reason 
to suppose they recurred after the finding of Eppie? 

15. Is there anv anachronism in the use of the 
lot system for deciding guilt? 

46. What was Mant’s bible? 

17. Hlow long, in point of fact, had “Macey, 
tailor,’ been the sign over Mr. Macey’s door? 

48. Was Silas correct in saying, “There’s draw- 
ing 0° lots in the Bible?” 

49. What is meant by the “high screened seats”? 

50. Where in the book do we find primitive and 
irrefragible proof of God’s love? 

“How homely are the elements from which this work 


of art is constructed, and how matchless the result!’ 
M, Blind, 
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All seems quiet in Chicago. 

Celebrate Arbor day as ardently as ever. 

Rochester is reforming with a vengeance. 

Make Memorial day patriotic, but not sectional. 

Bird day is every bit as important as Arbor day. 

Detroit has not been wholly restful for some days. 

Cleveland has been the storm centre for two weeks. 

Sing the national songs, and sing them with 
spirit. 

Do not get drawn into anti-Boer or pro-Boer 
enthusiasm. 


American women gave $16,000,000 for education - 


and charity in 1899. 


It is high art to know how to approach a legisla- 
ture with educational reforms. 


It is relatively a quiet March, with only Washing- 
ton, Cleveland, and Rochester excited and Detroit 
squeamish. 


How many patriotic songs do your pupils sing 
with a will? It is not satisfactory to have them 
know but one or two. 


Buffalo is having a grand year because of the 
great victory for non-partisanship in the immense 
majority for Mr. Emerson last year. 


A brave Chicago woman teacher fired at a mid- 
night burglar. She shot, and he shot—out of the 
house. Plucky women teach in Chicago. 


Don't tie yourselves down to such expressions as 
“Now think.” “Think, I tell you.” “Haven’t you 
any common sense?” “Say what you mean.” You 
may not know it, but you probably have some ex- 


pressions that you use, to put it mildly, ten times a 
day, or 2,000 times a year. 


You cannot be too conservative regarding what 
you say to or of a pupil in the presence of the 
school, of an uncharitable or caustic nature. 
Where one child is rallied to better effort, a score 
are exasperated and lose heart. Even where it does 
no other positive harm, it leads to reticence and 
shyness. A child would prefer to say, “I don't 
know,” than to say a wrong thing, if he is to be 
made fun of in consequence of a mis-statement. 
The cases in which direct harm is not done are too 
few to be taken into account. Yet there are few 
habits that anchor themselves in a teacher’s life 
more tenaciously than this of indulging in keen 
satire, appealing to the child’s sense of shame. Its 
popularity is no evidence of its value, any more 
than the universality of sin is an indorsement of it. 
It will be a great year for the children if this tend- 
ency is to any perceptible degree checked. 


BUFFALO PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


The following story illustrates the way the new 
publie library spirit is getting hold of the com- 
munity. It is no longer a question of having books 
to give out, but of making the library as useful as 
possible to as many persons as possible, and es- 
pecially to the children. The best libraries have a 
children’s room in which boys and girls can go 
among the shelves and look the books over and 
select what they want. These libraries also have a 
little children’s room, with one or more charming 
women to entertain children and teach them to love 
books. 


Two boys had gotten into a quarrel. They were: 


toughs by birth and experience. They got into a 
quarrel that led to a fight, and Jamie got hurt and 
cried. Like a flash the quarrel was all over, and the 
victorious urchin said, “Never mind, Jamie! Don’t 
cry! Let’s go over to the public library (Buffalo), 
and Miss Fernald will tell us a story and then you'll 
feel better. Come on, Jamie. They’ve got picture 
books over there and sliced bears and _ tigers. 
They ve got picture books over there, too, and when 
you've got tired of looking they let us draw some. 
Come on.” 


CLEVELAND SITUATION. 


Director Sargent has been defeated for the party 
nomination in Cleveland by 475 votes in 28,000. 
Thomas H. Bell got the nomination. Samuel 
Briggs has the Democratic nomination, and Arthur 
I’. May the Populist. This makes the issue purely 
a political one, and comes very near degrading the 
famous Cleveland scheme to a political level as bad 
as, if not worse than, any other educational scheme 
in a city of the same class. 

The Journal has never been among those who 
shout loudest for the Cleveland idea. Mr. Sargent’s 
nomination and election have always been purely 
political, and he has several times been forced to 
the stump to shout for the politician who headed 
the ticket. The Journal never decrys politics or 
politicians in their place, but it has always said that 
they had no business meddling with educational 
affairs, and it has feared that the Cleveland scheme 
would play directly into their hands ultimately. It 
was’ a purely political factional issue. There was 
nothing else to it. “It is a good thing; one man has 
had it long enough,” was the ery. 

Fortunately, there are three men in the field, and 
each one has come out in the papers saying that if 
elected he will not disturb Superintendent Jones. 
No one of them seems willing to go before the 
voters under any suspicion in this direction. It 
would not ‘be surprising if the Republican failed of 
election just because he defeated Mr. Sargent by so 
narrow @ margin. 


ABUSE OF PRIVILEGES. 


“The Pedagogues” is a story in which every char- 
acter is so overdrawn as to constitute a series of dis- 
tortions. The absurdities and weaknesses might he 
overlooked but for the fact that the setting is very 


literal. It is the Harvard summer school, the 
course is “English A,” the classroom is Sever hall, 


the dinner club is the Foxcroft, the reception is at: 


Fay house, every street, park, and path is well 
known to every one at all familiar with Cambridge. 
The photograph of the scene is as true as that of 
President Arthur or Senator Depew on the famous 
or infamous things to which their names are attached 
on advertising boards. 

So far‘all is well, but every character in it is as 
false in fact and in suggestion as his Satanic majesty 
himself. There was never a summer school profes- 
sor who could be distorted into Palatine, nor a man 
or woman there who could be magnified into Gouch 
or Jessie. 

It is said that there is no law which can prevent 
a shrewd man from using a portrait of the president 
of the United States or of a bishop of the Episcopal 
church to advertise brown bread pills as the cure for 
all human ills and attaching his name to them with- 
out his consent, and there may be no law to punish 
an author for using the photograph of a given sum- 
mer school, of a special classroom, of a definite 
course. In the case of “Cape Cod Folk” the pub- 
lishers were made to suffer for a similar breach of 
decency, which in that case was, as a literary work, 
clever. In all probability Harvard University would 
win if she would take this case into court, but she is 
altogether too dignified for that, though she would 
do a great service if she would. 


PROTECTION FOR TEACHERS. 

These inquiries have come from three states in 
as many weeks. ‘There are other indications that 
the reduced rates of interest on entirely safe invest- 
ments, which fall most heavily on teachers, the 
mutual aid associations, and the effort to secure pen- 
sion laws, haye combined to make the question of 
life insurance prominent in their thought. The in- 
quiries referred to are in brief:— 

1. Is fraternal insurance secure? Can a teacher 
depend upon it? 

2. Is there not danger of a teacher’s losing caste 
if he joins a secret society? I refer to so-called life 
insurance societies like the Home Circle and Golden 
Cross. 

3. Is the Royal Arcanum all that its promoters 
claim for it—a safe insurance association? There 
is a new lodge being started in this town, and I am 
asked to become a charter member. Is it as 
economical as they say it is? 

Although each of these questions has been an- 
swered personally and at some length, it is safe to 
assume that there is sufficient general interest to 
warrant an editorial consideration. There is a de- 
cided difference in the foundation of fraternal insur- 
ance associations. Of some it is not as safe to pre- 
dict security asin the case of old-line companies, 
but there are others that are perfectly safe. There 
is no reason to question the security of the protection 
in those that have made adequate provision through 
an emergency fund. 

There is not the slightest danger of losing caste 
because of membership in any of these organizations 
with which I am acquainted; on the contrary, there 
is no way in which a teacher can better extend his 
acquaintance among business men and add to his 
influence more wisely than in meeting occasionally 
in the lodge room with such men as are usually 
found there. 

The Royal Arcanum is certainly one of the best 
of these associations. I belong to five of these, and 
carry several policies in the best old-line companies. 
! have no insurance that I think so highly of in the 
matter of security and economy combined as that 
which I have in the Royal Arcanum, to which I have 
belonged for twenty-three years. ‘The old-line com- 
Winies are for investment rather than for insurance. 
Life insurance in the substantial fraternal insurance 
organizations is for insurance, the same as fire in- 
surance is. If a man can afford to make an invest- 
ment in the old-line company, it is all right for him 
to do so, but salaried men as a rule cannot afford io 
do that. My own experience is that it has cost me 
more than twice as much to carry insurance of the 
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least expensive kind in the lowest priced old-line 
companies than to carry protection in any fraternal 
organization. 

Referring once more to the security of the Royal 
Arcanum, I would say that it has over $900,000 in 
an emergency fund, to which it adds about $50,000 
, month. This is sufficient to produce an income 
which will protect the organization against the pos- 
sibility of extra assessments and makes it as secure 
is any insurance can be. The fact that the net in- 
-rease in membership last year was 4,358 and that 
the ratio of increase is greater every year shows that 
ihe new blood is sure to keep the risk up to the 
standard permanently. When an organization has 
almost 200,000 membership and when after nearly 
twenty-five vears its growth is greater than ever be- 
fore in its history, it confounds those whose inter- 
est it is to deery it. There are doubtless other 
fraternal organizations as secure in their emergency 
fund and as vigorous in their growth, but one is 
enough for making this point. The simple fact is 
that many teachers can carry $6,000 insurance at a 
cost of $1 a week (at twenty-one years of age) who 
could not carry it at $2 a week. In this cost of $1 a 
week is included the expense of dues through which 
one has all the social advantages of membership, and 
in addition assurance of care and assistance in case 
of illness. 

Whatever increases the purchasing power of a 
salary is a great boon to teachers. Certainly organ- 
izations which furnish safe protection at half the 
cost of commercial insurance, provide for aid in sick- 
ness, and arrange for improving one’s local social 
advantages are a great boon to the profession. 


E, A, GASTMAN, 


Superintendent Enoch A. Gastman of Decatur, 
Ill., holds the champion record for length of con- 
tinuous service in one place as superintendent of 
schools. He is an educational Moses—he has led 
his people forty years, and yet “his eye is not dim 
nor his natural force abated.” During his first two 
vears at Deeatur there was no such officer as super- 
intendent, but at the beginning of the third year 
he was appointed.to supervise the work of the other 
thirteen teachers. In all the years he has been 
there, only onee has a vote been cast against him in 
the annual election. When elected for the fortieth 
time last June he notified the board that he would 
not again be a candidate for election, but the board 
and the people have taken this to mean that he 
would retire if they would let him do so, and they 
have decided that they will not let him retire. 

New York city was Mr. Gastman’s birthplace; 
his father was born in Holland, and his mother in 
Ireland. ‘The family home was established among 
the pioneers in Central Illinois, and on the opening 
of the Illinois Normal University in 1857 he was 
the first student to enroll. He graduated in the 
first-class, 1860, and received the first diploma that 
was handed out. John W. Cook, now president of 
the Northern Illinois state normal school, had al- 
ready been a pupil of Mr. Gastman in a village 
school. John Hull, well known as a county super- 
intendent and a normal school worker, joined with 
Mr. Gastman for many years in seeing that their 
class had a larger per cent. of members than did any 
other at alumni reunions. 

Mr. Gastman has, for more than a quarter of a 
century, been a member of the board of education 
of the state of Illinois, whose official function is the 
management of his alma mater at Normal. While 
governors have sometimes bestowed places on this 
board as party men, Mr. Gastman has been contin- 
ued by governors of both parties, although he has 
never asked nor requested his friends to ask that he 


he appointed, 
Vo one else has attended so many meetings of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association nor done. so 


uch for its suceess. He was a member from its 
organization in 1856—was for many years its treas- 
rer, and he has filled many others of its official posi- 
lions, including its presidency. He was a pioneer 
in the work of the State Teachers’ Reading Circle, 
ind was the state manager under whose fostering 


care the organization grew to strength and general 


recognition. In the National Education Associa- 


tion he has been very unobtrusive, but has repre- 


‘sented his state on the board of directors, and has 


done good service in promoting the phenomenal at- 
tendance for which Illinois is famous. 

Mr. Gastman’s greatest strength is his good com- 
mon sense. As secretary of his board of education, 
he has kept the records with a care that is exem- 
plified in such facts as his having on file vouchers 
for every cent that has been expended since he be- 
came superintendent. He has taken the initiative 
in most measures that his board has adopted. To 
one who suggested many years ago that he must be 
working the board in some questionable way in order 
to secure the monotonous unahimity with which 
they approved of his recommendations, he replied 
with his quaint humor, that he thought none but a 
fool would fail to do enough courting to be sure of 
his answer before he popped the question. Mr. 
Gastman has always been conservative. In the 
early part of his administration he said, in explana- 
tion*of his holding back from the introduction of 
certain experiments, that he could not heip being 
afraid of them. He said he saw in the South during 
the war a driver of mules get his team so tangled 
that the leaders had turned round and crossed over 
between two other pairs hitched to the same wagon, 
thus causing a blockade until an expert came along 
and straightened them out. Then the man who had 
seen the performance said, “That’s the way to 
handle mules. Just go right in among them and 
take hold of them. Don’t be afraid of them!” The 
driver heard this talk for awhile, and then broke 
out: “You fellows can talk all you please about not 
being afraid of them, but what is a fellow to do who 
is afraid of them!” Mr. Gastman insisted that 
there were many wild plans he would not try to 
manage while he was afraid of them. 

Mr. Gastman has always been hospitable to new 
ideas, and has untiringly sought for the best for his 
schools. He was one of the experienced teachers 
who gathered around Agassiz in that choice com- 
pany on Penikese island. He is an earnest student, 
and he has constantly and successfully inspired the 
young people of his schools to continue their 
studies in higher institutions after mastering all the 
home schools could offer. Almost from the organ- 
ization of the city sehools the work was crowned 
with a good high school, and that high school has in 
all these years been among the largest of the coun- 
try in proportion to the population from which it 
draws. The question now being raised among the 
high school authorities as to whether the seventh 
year may properly finish the grammar school has 
been answered in the affirmative all this time in 
Decatur, and the high school graduates have at the 
end of the eleven years’ course in the city schools 
been admitted without conditions to the best col- 
leges in the country. 

Teachers and citizens have always felt that “Pro- 
fessor” and “Superintendent” could add no honor 
to the plam “Mr. Gastman” with which they ad- 
dress-him. He has been so devoted to his people 
as to refuse flattering calls to leave them, and that 
devotion is reciprocated now in their declining to 
consider anyone else for the place he has so long 
filled. 


NEW YORK. 


The mayor has vetoed the bill. The teachers are now 
looking to the legislature to pass the bill over his veto. 

Comptroller Coler in an address given during the past 
week before the Academy of Political Science at Colum- 
bia University said: “Under the laws enacted for the 
regulation of local affairs we pay the man who sweeps 
the streets, an unskilled laborer, $600 a year. For our 
public school teachers we demand a higher order of in- 
telligence and morality, and a special training requiring 
from six to ten years of hard study, yet we pay them in 
the early years of their service no more than we pay the 
unlettered man who sweeps the streets. Such a system 
could not exist in the conduct of any great private cor- 
poration.” If the legislators and governor agree with 
this view, the bill will yet become a law. 

Superintendent Skinner has reconsidered his deter- 
mination 
normal college, in view of the fact that the course of 
study has been changed to meet his views, and they will 
receive their licenses to teach. The trustees of the nor- 


as regards the graduates of 1900 and 1901 of the’ 


mal college have decided, in order to meet all objections 
that have been raised, that after 1901 there shall be in 
the normal college a seven years’ course of instruction— 
namely, three years’ high school, and four years col- 
legiate; that the collegiate year shall consist of thirty- 
eight weeks; that for those students who intend to teach, 
the pedagogic course shall comprise at least 250 hours— 
namely, thirty hours in logic, forty hours in history of 
education, sixty hours in psychology, and 120 hours in 
the philosophy and principles of education, and that two- 
thirds of the pedagogic course shall be included in the 
last year; that the college shall meet the requirements 
of the elementary examination as follows: Algebra and 
arithmetic, one paper; American history, civics, and 
geography, one paper; physiology and physics, one paper; 
and grammar, English composition, and orthography, 
one paper, and that the faculty of the college state 
definitely the scope of the work in each subject. 

A delegation of schoolboys from Philadelphia have 
been in the city during the past week for the purpose of 
securing the co-operation of the New York schoolboys in 
a movement to secure signatures to a monster address of 
sympathy to President Kruger and the burghers of the 
South African Republic. The committee was received by 
a delegation of high school boys from Manhattan and 
Brooklyn, who escorted them to the office of Mayor Van 
Wyck, to whom their mission was explained. The mayor — 
told them that his official position restricted him in the 
matter. He believed it would be highly improper for 
him, as the head of the city of New York, to give official 
sanction to such a mission as that on which the boys 
came, as it savored of interference by one government in 
the affairs of another. 

City Superintendent Maxwell has been granted leave of 
absence from July 15 to September 10 to visit the Paris 
exposition. Associate Superintendent Schauffler of Man- 
hattan and Bronx and Haaren of Brooklyn have been 
designated to represent the board and the schools at the 
exposition, each having $1,000 placed to his credit. Mr. 
Schauffler is to attend from April to July, and Mr. Haaren 
from July to September. | 

At the last meeting of the Queen’s Borough Teachers’ 
Association, Dr. Austin P. Apgar of Trenton, N. J., nor- 
mal school addressed the gathering, as did also Mrs. 
Mary Hatch Willard of the Cuban orphan society. 

The Republican caucus of the state legislature has se- 
lected the Rev. Thomas A. Hendrick of Rochester as 
regent, to succeed the late Father Sylvester Malone. 
There were three candidates for the vacancy which had 
been conceded to a representative of the Roman Catholic 
clergy—Father Hendrick, the Right Rev. T. M. A. 
Burke of Albany, and the Rev. Richard L. Burtsell of 
Rondout. 

Nathan P. Beers, the oldest principal in the city school 
system, has just completed his fiftieth year of service. 
He has long been the head of public school 15, known by 
its graduates and others as “the old Fifth-street school.” 
The former pupils tendered Mr. Beers a dinner at the 
Craftsmen’s club to commemorate the golden anniversary 
of his administration. Mr. Beers’ school was at one time 
the largest started by the old public school society, and 
its graduates many years ago formed a society to per- 
petuate the memory of the pleasant days they had passed 
with Mr. Beers. This association now numbers a thous- 
and members. 

The following bills have passed the legislature: Senator 
Elsberg’s, authorizing the city of New York to procure 
new grounds, not to exceed in cost $800,000, and to erect 
thereon buildings for the use of the college of the City of 
New York; Senator Elsberg’s, amending the consolidated 
school law by eliminating the provision which au- 
thorizes the establishment of separate schools for colored 
children; Senator Elsberg’s, authorizing the board of 
examiners of department of education of New York City 
to issue licenses as teachers in the elementary schools to 
graduates of the normal college of the city of New York; 
Senator McCarren’s, authorizing the board of estimate 
and apportionment of New York City to issue bonds to 
provide fora deficiency of $50,000 for the support of the 
night schools of Brooklyn; Mr. Adam’s, providing that 
all books for use in the New York City public schools 
must bear the imprint of the allied printing trades’ coun- 
cil of New York City; Senator Willis’ appropriating 
$10,000 for the establishment of a state biological depart- . 
ment to provide for the increased production of fish, 
game, and song and insectivorous birds. 

The board of examiners has announced the following 
dates for examinations for candidates for teachers’ li- 
censes: May 3 and 4, examination of candidates nomi- 
nated for positions in the high schools; May 24 and 25, 
examination of college graduates who are applicants for 
license No. 1, which is the initial license to teach in ele- 
mentary schools; June 11 and 12, examination of grad- 
uates of normal and training schools for license No. 1; 
June 18, 20, and 22, examinations for admission to the 
training schools for teachers of the city of New York; 
September 10, examination for teachers of shop work, 
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MOTHER GOOSE. 


[At the monthly meeting of the Eastern Kinder- 
gartners’ Association, held in Chapman hall, Tremont 
temple, Boston, on March 20 Charles Welsh lectured on 
Mother Goose,—the rhymes and jingles of all nations, 
considered historically, pedagogically, and psycho- 


logically.] 


The lecturer began by speaking of the origin of Mother | 


Goose, and the probability that these rhymes were first 
collected by Oliver Goldsmith when working for John 
Newbery. He referred to the various uses to which they 
had been put for purposes of political and social satire, 
and, tracing the history of the successive editions of 
Mother Goose, took occasion to demolish the Boston 
myth which attributes the rhymes to a certain Mrs. 
Goose of that city. He quoted several of the earliest 
references to the rhymes which are scattered in other 
books, to show their great antiquity and wide-spread 
distribution, and pointed out the characteristics in them 
which have made them alive in the minds and hearts 
of mothers, nurses, and children for centuries. . 

After dwelling upon the universality of the essentials 
of the rhythmical, or sound sense, value for the children, 
the content of the story, or the nature of the mother 
play or child play in the nursery rhymes of all nations, 
Mr. Welsh proceeded to quote examples of the French, 
German, Dutch, Italian, and Danish rhymes, in order 
to show the resemblances between them, and pointed out 
that these are closer and more numerous as the rhymes 
are suited to the earlier stage of the development of the 
child, and that they differentiate more, and become fewer 
as they are suited to older children. 

The psychological and pedagogical aspect of the nur- 
sery rhymes was next dealt with, the lecturer pointing 
out that their pedagogical value depended upon their 
psychological elements. They aided in developing the 
sense of rhythm and of rhyme, and in stimulating the 
imagination. He said, in conclusion, that a careful 
study and analysis of the Mother Goose rhymes and 
jingles shows that not only do they fall naturally into 
four great divisions of Mother Play, Mother Stories, 
Child Play, and Child Stories,—but there is a logical 
order in which each section may advantageously be pre- 
sented to the child—an order which, by the way, the 
mother-instinct almost always finds out without any con- 
sciousness of following a law. The mother may gener- 
ally be safely trusted to present them to the child in the 
natural order of the awakening of the child’s interest 
and intelligence. She is not governed by the hardness 
of the words, the difficulty of the sentences, or any of the 
principles of grading which is attempted in school books 
or by school teachers. For there are certain of these 
rhymes and jingles which belong to certain periods of 
the child’s progressing acquaintance with the world that 
lies about him from his infancy, just as certain foods 
and certain dress are necessary and suitable at different 
stages of his physical growth. 

For example, the Mother Play rhymes and jingles, 
which are generally accompanied by movements and 
gestures, and those which affect the child’s own person- 
ality,—the parts of his body, etc.,—infants insensibly ap- 
preciate and enjoy before they can talk, and they natur- 
ally are among the first things that they repeat as they 
learn to talk, and so “Pat-a-cake” and “This Li-le Pig 
went to Market” are acted and lullabies are crooned at 
this stage. After this personal interest, children may 
become occupied with animals and their doings, first in 
relation to themselves and then independently, and they 
will delight in “Ding Dong Bell,” ““Three Little Kittens,”’ 
“T Love Little Pussy,” etc. Then, or at about the same 
time, they begin to take cognizance of the flight of time; 
the days and nights, months and years, sun, moon, and 
stars, the weather, etc., form appropriately the subject 
of the rhymes repeated to them. Other children and the 
people in their relation to the child now begin to attract 
the awakening attention, and “Jack and Jill’ and “Tom 
Tucker” will have a message for them. Then plays, 
games, riddles, counting our rhymes, etc., come in 
natural order, and with his wider experience the infant 
will appreciate the didactic rhymes, the rhyming alpha- 
bets, and will begin to store his memory with the 
proverbs, riddles, paradoxes, etc. Following out this 
idea,—-proceeding from the known to the unknown, from 
the simple to the complex, and keeping pace so far as 
may be with the order and progress of the mental de- 
velopment of the average child,—the lecturer has classified 
and arranged the rhymes and jingles, after considerable 
experiment and study and conference with some of the 
foremost students of child psychology. The order may 
sometimes vary according to the environment of particu- 
lar children, but he believes that this will be found to 
be, broadly speaking, the logical and natural order. 
Such a classification should be welcome alike in the 
nursery, in the kindergarten, and in the schoolroom, for 
it will relieve those who have the care of the little ones 


ftom the trouble of seeking for them the different kinds 
of materials in the order in which they are ready for it, 
without any attempt at a cast-iron grading, which of 
course is impossible. He has, however, made some 
slight attempt, though this is not insisted upon, nor has 
it been carried very far, to arrange the rhymes and 
jingles in each section so as to follow the child’s grow- 
ing intellectual powers, by beginning each division with 
the more simple and concrete rhymes, jingles, and 
stories, and gradually advancing to those which contain 
more complex and abstract ideas, and he expressed the 
belief that when the kindergartners get such a collection 
in their hands they will be as surprised as he was to 
discover a wealth of material ready for use that he had 
never imagined could be found in the heritage of the 
centuries known as the Rhymes and Jingles of Mother 


Goose. 


“ HOMEKOPATHIC MALPRACTICE.” 


To the Editor of the Journal of Education: 
A word as to the recent comments on my “ Homero- 
pathic Malpractice.” ‘To the lady and gentleman 
alike, I suggest that there are plenty of simple logics 
from which they may get relief. Meantime, I advise 
the lady to read Cic. de Off. iii. : 12-14, and Mayor’s 
note on Juvenal, iii.: 107, as pertinent to her pres- 
ent condition, which I hope will improve. To the 
gentleman, I announce the withdrawal of the sec- 
ond alternative in the third line of the sixth para- 
graph of my article; and I appropriate his remark 
in the following fragment: A says to B: “Trying to 
join you in any work is like yoking together a horse 
and an ass.” . B replies: “Call yourself anything you 
choose, but do not call me a horse.” 

Caskie Harrison. 


ONE THOUSAND FIRST THINGS CLASSI- 
FIED.—(V). 


[Arranged by the Editor. ] 


FIRST INDUSTRIES, 1840-’60. 


1840—Adams Express Company. 

1840—Cunard line established. 

1840—First castings for structural iron. 

1840—First advertising agency, Palmer’s, Philadelphia. 

1840—Making blasting powder. 

1841—First steam fire engine, New York. 

1841—-John Pope, Boston, manufacture of metal stencil. 

1841—First electrotypes in magazines—Mapes Maga- 
zine. 

1841—First mercantile agency. 

1841—First canning of salmon. 

1842—First sub-marine telegraph—New York to Gov- 
ernor’s island. 

1842—Connecticut, first pocket knife factory. 

1843--Guerin, hatching eggs by artificial heat. 

1843—Boston, Hollingsworth made paper of manilla 
grass. 

1843—Brandreth’s pills first made. 

1844—-U. A. Boyden, first turbine water wheel for Low- 
ell cotton mill. 

1844—First wall paper printing machine. 

1844—First vulcanized rubber boots and shoes. 

1845—Matteawan, N. Y., Rothery first establishment 
for making files. 

1845—Philadelphia, first machinery for making confec- 
tionery. 

1846—Ten-wheel locomotive introduced. 

1846—Boston, first building heated by steam. 

1850—Boston, making matches by machinery. 

1850—Neponset, Mass., Putnam first made horseshoe 
nails by machinery. 

1850—First machinery in making boots and shoes. 

1852—Boston, electric telegraph fire alarm. 

1852—First paints ready mixed for use made. 

1852—Brooklyn, first plate glass works. 

1852—Trenton, first pottery. 

1852—Brooklyn, first lamp chimneys. 

1853—First paper collar made. 

1853—Cincinnati, first steam fire engine in permanent 
service. 

1854—First petroleum company organized in New York. 

1855-—First making of cotton seed oil, New Orleans. 

1855—Vacuum pan in sugar refineries. 

1856—First street railroad, Boston to Cambridge. 

1856—Philipsburg, N. J., first Bessemer steel made. 

1856—Sorghum introduced. 

1857—Fort Edward, N. Y., first manufacture of straw 
paper. 

1858—First cut loaf sugar in America. 

1859 -Photo-lithography for making maps in color, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


BIBLE STORIES FROM THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
Edited by Richard J. Moulton. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 130 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

Few have read the Bible, even in small part, without 
realizing that there is much in what they read that is 
most enjoyable. The difficulty is with the remainder, the 
verses and chapters which seem to bear no relation to 
what goes before and after. The commentaries may ex- 
plain what these mean, hinting at hidden reasons, or 
dubious interpretations, or variant translations, but most 
people care very little for explanations. , The charm of 


“Dr. Moulton’s “Modern Reader’s Bible” is that he recog- 


nizes this desire to be rid of what is not self-explanatory, 
He selects, with care and trained literary skill, the stories 
and narratives of the Sacred Text, and gives his readers 
each of these, one at a time, without distracting inter- 
polations or puzzling diversions. The result is a very 
different thing from the Bible our mothers read to their 
children, and old favorites of lesson-time in church seem 
often very unfamiliar in these rehabiliments. But for 
those who have forgotten the version of King James, 
which really is literature even now, there is much to com- 
mend this modern Bible story book. And for those who 
think they know their Scripture, there are few more cer- 
tain means of testing their real understanding of the 
Book than in reading again the familiar stories, in 


‘strange dress and unaccustomed form. 


HOW WOMEN MAY EARN A LIVING. By Helen 
Churchill Candee. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 342 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Common-sense, intelligence, and wide experiencé mark 
Helen Churchill Candee’s account of “How Women May 
Earn a Living” as distinctly more valuable than many 
writings of this general class. The book should prove to 
be of practical use to women who want advice as to 
which way to turn for self-support. Of editorial, maga- 
zine, and newspaper work the author writes from the 
stock of personal experience and of a wide variety of 
other occupations for women she has made keen and 
wise observations. The boarding-house, the stage, the 
sick room, the garden, the household, the school, the 
shop, are all surveyed as the scene of women’s activity, 
and numberless odd ways of turning talents to money, as 
well as the stock trades are considered. An idea is al- 
ways given of the range of wages. Her advice is sane 
and helpful, and its expression is clear, concise, frank. 
OUTLINES OF THE COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY 

AND MORPHOLOGY OF ANIMALS. By Joseph Le 

Conte. New York: D. ‘Appleton & Co. Price, $2.00. 

Joseph Le Conte is as nearly idolized by the educators 
of the country as any scientist that has ever spoken or 
written for the schools of America, and this book pre- 
sents a wide range of material on animals with the same 
scholarly exactness, literary delight, and pedagogical en- 
thusiasm that characterizes his addresses and magazine 
articles. 

The subject is as easily taught through this masterly 
work as in books that claim elementary advantages, and 
it leaves the student with an amount of information and 
a clearness of comprehension such as few have hereto- 
fore acquired. The illustrations are so ingenious and 
comparative as to be irresistibly interesting as well as 
valuable. 

A MANIFEST DESTINY. By Julia Magruder. New 
York and London: Harper & Brothers. 226 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 

There is a certain magnificence about “A Manifest 
Destiny” that lies chiefly in the personality of the 
heroine. An obscure, beautiful American girl becomes 
engaged to an attractive young Englishman, but 
through ambition and misunderstanding marries instead 
his tyrannical uncle who has the title and the fortune. 
The complications and disappointments of her married 
life develop a stronger character, one so vital and 
human that the reader’s interest and sympathy become 
intense. The story is told with the grace and the 
dramatic power that characterized this author’s previous 
novels, and it is in every way charming. 

PLANE GEOMETRY. By William J. Milne. New” 
York: American Book Company. 242 pp. 

Dr. Milne’s suceess in elementary mathematics justi- 
fies his presentation of a series of higher mathematics. 
This book, like all his other mathematies, is chiefly valu- 
able for the ease with which he introduces the child to 
new processes, and the definiteness of impression of the 
child as he leaves each step. 

Dr. Milne evidently believes that much time is saved 
by making very clear what is to be done before it is 
undertaken, and what has been done before under- 
taking anything new. If the book teaches with any- 
thing like the satisfaction that a careful examination 
indicates, teachers must have in store a rare treat. 


HARPER’S SCIENTIFIC MEMOIRS. Rontgen Rays. 
Edited by George F. Barker. 

THE MODERN THEORY OF SOLUTION. Edited by 
Harry C. Jones. 

THE SECOND LAW OF THERMODYNAMICS. Edited 

by W. F. Magie. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL LAWS OF ELECTROLYTIC 

CONDUCTION. Edited by H. M. Goodwin. 

THE LAWS OF GASES. Edited by Carl Barus. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The editors of this series are not only ingenious in their 
concéption of the simplest, clearest, and most satisfactory 
way of presenting each of these theories and laws, but 
they have worked them out with a degree of scientific 
otrt and pedagogical vigor which commands admira- 

ion. 

WHEELER’S GRADED STUDIES IN GREAT 
AUTHORS. A Complete Speller. Chicago: W. H. 
Wheeler & Co. 

This is one of the most elaborate, helpful, interesting, 
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and beautiful spelling books ever published. Each of the 
224 pages is devoted to practice, with appropriate instruc- 
tions on some principle of spelling, pronunciation, and 
enunciation. Every typical device is utilized in making 
the book helpful. While there are a few words given 
singly, more than ninety-five per cent. of all the practice 
in spelling is by use of sentences taken from the masters 
in literature, each in itself, whether fact, truth, or maxim, 
worth the student’s while to write. 
There are beautiful, artistic, full-page pictures, exqui- 
site steel plates of Shakespeare, Milton, Burns, Words- 
worth, Seott, Irving, Byron, Shelley, Bryant, Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Tennyson, and 
Lowell. 


LONGMANS’ “SHIP” LITERARY READERS. Ad- 
vanced Reader. London, New York, Bombay: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 278 pp. 

The Advanced “‘Ship” Literary Reader is made up of ex- 
tracts in prose, with some few selections of verse, from 
the best writers of English literature. The selections are 
never longer than a few pages, and, with a line or two of 
explanation to introduce it, each is complete in itself. 
The book opens with four extracts from ‘“Gulliver’s 
Travels,” followed by something from Thackeray, Milton, 
Addison, William Morris, Jane Austen, Scott, W. H. Pres- 
cott, Sir Edwin Arnold, and many other writers, with a 
great variety of style and subject, but all good literature. 
it is unencumbered by comments and references, and such 
lrief notes as are deemed necessary are paced at the end 
of the book—which is quite as it should be in a “reader” 
designed primarily to arouse interest and cultivate a taste 
for the best literature before the pupil begins to be in- 
structed in English. 

VELASQUEZ. By R. A. M. Stevenson. London: George 
Bell & Sons. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
160 pp. Price, $1.75. 

Mr. Stevenson was a bit weary when he wrote his ac- 
count of “Velasquez,” weary of the uniformity with which 
picture-lovers go to Italian galleries, read and write about 
Italian art as if there were no other art worthy of admir- 
ing consideration. The Madrid galleries are deserted of 
travelers, and the master of Spanish painting is a mere 
master of technique to many observers of his work. If 
understanding and appreciation are lacking elsewhere, - 
Mr. Stevenson offers both in fullest measure. Under the 
power of-his enthusiasm, which is always discriminating 
and wise, the reader catches the spirit of his sincere ad- 
miration for ““Velasquez.’’ He is irresistible and convinc- 
ing. After telling of the artist’s life and his paintings, he 
discusses his technique, composition, color and modeling, 
his relation to older art, and his influence upon recent 
art. Not the least interesting part relates to the details 
of painting and the principles of art, which are an enlight- 
enment to the general reader and are presented here in 
such a delightful way that there can be no inclination to 
skip them in the reading. Mr. Stevenson’s manner js so 
attractive that just to dip into the book here and there 
makes one anxious to read it from beginning ‘o end. 
Ferty-one full-page illustrations reproduce as many. 
paintings of “Velasquez.” 

BROWULF, THE HERO OF THE ANGLO SAXONS. 
By Zenaide A. Ragozin. New York: William Beverley 
Harison. 119 pp. School edition, boards. 60 vents net. 
Medeme Ragozin’s tales of Siegfried and Beowulf . 

were published not long since in a handsome volume, and 
we were regretting that the price put it beyond common 
use in the schools. The two stories are now published 
ceparately, and they are likely to be used more widely in 
the cheaper form, though the original edition is prefer- 
able as a piece of book-making. Still the school edition 
presents a pleasing book, with excellent print an] charm- 
ing illustrations. Of the story and the author's telling of 
it ton rauch eannot be said in praise. This national ep'c 
ot the Anglo-Saxons has been little known cxcept by 
scholars, so that it comes to young readers as a fresh 
and new tale of a brave warrior prince who lived in the 
heroic age, when the world was young. The atmosph:>re 
and the spirit of the old narrative have been preserved in 
this paraphrase, and no one can help feeliag the charm 
of the simple, graceful language, which is sometimes an 
exact trarslation of the original text. Older readers will 
welcome this opportunity of reading the story of ‘Leo. 
wulf” quite as much as the young people. 

CANADA. History for Young Readers. By J. N. Me- 
liwraith. New York: D. Appleton & Cos. 252 pp. 
Price, 60 cents. 

We on this side of the border do not half appreciate, I 
suspect, what an interesting country Canada is. The be- 
ginning of appreciation is in knowledge, and next best to 
seeing the country is to read its history and its develop- 
ment to the present time. J. N. McIlwraith has made a_ 
ccmpact story of Canada from the days when the Indians 
hunted end fished there in blissful ignorance of other peo- 
ples, thicugh all the early explorers, the wars, and tke 
growth inte the dominion of to-day. There is romance 
ond-adventure in the story, constant change of scene and 
of actors, so that the interest never wanes. It is all 
straightforward history, too, clearly and ably written by 
one who knows bis country well and loves it. 


OUTLINES OF PLANT LIFE. By Charles Reid Barnes. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co. 308 pp. 

Prefessor Barnes of the University of Chicago has s'm- 
plified by omission and reduction his text-book on “Plant 
Life’ into a smaller volume of “outlines.” This is done 
to meet the needs of schools that can give only a part of a 
year to botany. Such a course as he presents would give 
a general extended view of the subject. He begins with 
the plant bedy, studying the different groups of algae, 
fungi, mosses, and seed plants, and then the root, shoot. 
stem, and leaves. Nutrition and growth, reproduction, 
and the plant’s relation to external forces, which is 
ecology, follow in due course. This strikes one as being 
nore than a clase could comprehend thoroughly with less 
‘han a year's study, but the whole subject could hardly 
be compressed more than has been done in this volume. 
Virections for laboratory observation and experiments are 


given with each chapter, and drawings and illustrations 
ure provided in abundance. 
OUR NATIVE BIRDS. By D. Lange. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 162 pp. Price, $1.00. 
In writing of “Our Native Birds,” Mr. Lange is not add- 
ing to the text-books and readers on ornithology, but is 
making a plea for the welfare of birds, showing “how to 


protect them and attract them to our homes.”’ Legal en-. 


actments for the protection of birds, as he says, are in- 
effective because there are no sufficient means of enforc- 
ing them. The most potent influence in this work is in 
educating the young people, and this can be done better 
through school teachers than Audubon societies. Mr. 
Lange’s suggestion of the observance of Bird Day is a 
good one, and he provides fresh material for interesting 
exercises. He states plainly and succinctly some of the 
causes of the decrease in song and game birds, and then 
discusses many practical ways of protecting them, such as 
come within the powers and the opportunities of most 
people. He gives, also, a great many references to books, 
articles, and publications of all sorts on the subject of 
birds, so that one can carry on the study indefinitely from 
this book as a basis. There is undoubtedly a need for 
such a guide, and “Our Native Birds” should exert a wide 
and lasting influence, 
EURIPIDES HIPPOLYTUS. 

Boston: Ginn & Co. 175 pp. 

“Hippolytus,”’ the masterpiece of Euripides, has re- 
cently been added to the “college series of Greek authors,” 
under the careful editing of Professor J. E. Harry of 
Georgetown College. Parallel passages from the writers 
of other literatures appear, as it seems to us, too fre- 
quently and with too little warrant in the notes. This 
search for similarity in sentiments and in constructions is 
interesting enough, but it is needlessly distracting; and 
where the notes are on the same page with the text one 
may reasonably object to’ having them so lengthy that 
they quite overshadow the real subject for study, the 
Greek téxt. Still, the notes help to an understanding and 
intelligent interpretation of the play, which is better, 
perhaps, than limiting them to plain, grammatical ex- 
planations. The introduction is full and satisfactory, 
treating of Euripides, the play and its characters, with 
the various questions that come up in connection with 
these subjects. ; 


Edited by J. E. Harry. 


SCHILLING’S SPANISH GRAMMAR. Translated and 
Edited by Frederick Zagel. New York: Cassell & Co. 
340 pp. Price, $1.25. 

The ‘Spanish grammar edited by Frederick Zagel is 
translated from a German text-book, which has met with 
great success in its originai form and in French and 
Italian translations. The grammatical rules and details, 
instead of being massed, are given in sections arranged in 
systematic order through fifty lessons. Each lesson con- 
sists of the grammar, vocabulary, Spanish exercise, theme 
to be rendered into Spanish, and a conversation exercise. 
This should give a firm foundation for a thorough knowl- 
edge of the language. 


SCOTT’S TALISMAN. Edited by Julia M. Dewey. 304 


pp. 

SCOTT’S QUENTIN DURWARD. Edited by Mary Har- 
riott Norris. 332 pp. 

DICKENS’ TALE OF TWO CITIES. Edited by Ella 
Boyce Kirk. 304 pp. 

ECLECTIC SCHOOL , READINGS. 

New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book Com- 
pany. Price, 50 cents each. 

The Eclectic School Readers continue to present stand- 
ard and classic novels of historical value in durable and 
attractive form for school use. Scott and Dickens natur- 
ally suggest themselves first as sure to interest and appeal 
to young people, and their works are among the recent 
additions to this series. “The Talisman’ presents the 
period of the third crusade and the warlike and romantic 
adventures of Richard Coeur-de-Lion. In “Quentin Dur- 
ward” we have a picture of French court life in the fif- 
teenth century, toward the close of the age of chivalry. 
Dickens’ “Tale of Two Cities” brings us down to the 
French Revolution of 1789-’92, and no one, in reading it, 
can fail to feel more intensely what those days were like. 

Each of these books gives an historical picture that is 
faithful to the conditions of life, while the details may 
be the invention of the novelist. In this way the pupil 
gets a distinct and vivid impression of the times, such as 
no reading of history would give. In each case the edi- 
tor’s work consists of a brief introduction and a slight 
abridgment by omitting paragraphs or chapters that are 
not essential to the continuity of the narrative. . 
REMBRANDT: MICHELANGELO. The Riverside Art 

Series. A Collection of Fifteen Pictures and a Potrait, 

with Introduction and Interpretation by Estelle M. 

Hurll. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & 

Co. Each volume, 96 pp. Price, cloth, 40 cents. 

Each volume of the Riverside Art Series presents the 
work of some famous painter by a systematic study of 
fifteen paintings representative of his genius. The repro- 
ductions of the originals are most carefully made, and 
each book presents a collection of great value and useful- 
ness for art classes, schools, and general students of art. 
Besides the advantage afforded by the pictures, the work 
of the editor in introduction and interpretation is full of 
information and suggestion. Miss Hurll helps to an 
understanding and appreciation of the pictures in a man- 
ner simple enough for a child, yet always entertaining 
and valuable for the adult. Nothing could be finer of the 
sort than her writings in the Rembrandt and Mijchel- 

elo volumes. 
a series should be widely read, and should be of 
great service in the grand movement that is bringing the 
masterpieces of art into the common life of the people 


through the children in school, 


KE AMERICAN IN HOLLAND. By William Elliot 
bi Og L. H. D., Boston and New York: Houghton, 


Mifflin, & Co. 403 pp. Price, $1.50. = 
Dr. Griffis, in writing of “The American in Holland, 


describes his own “sentimental rambles in the eleven 
provinces of the Netherlands.’”’ In the course of five 
leisurely journeys, that included far-off, mysterious 
places as well as the ¢cities, he learned to know the coun- 
try and the people well, and his impressions of them 
make delightful reading. His first view of the country 
of canals, windmills, and wooden shoes was in 1869, and 
his last included the inauguration ceremonies of Queen 
Wilhelmina in 1898. He has picked up a great variety 
of information, and he describes his journeyings with 
much interesting detail that the ordinary traveler 
misses in his superficial view. A keen and sympathetic 
observer, loving the country, liked and honored by its 
people, Dr. Griffis could hardly fail to have interesting 
experiences and pleasant impressions of Holland. These 
he narrates in an easy, informal vein, now lightly fanci- 
ful, now thoughtful and studious. The book contains 
many illustrations, excellent in subject and in execution. 
SCHOOL SANITATION AND DECORATION. By 

Severance Burrage and Henry Turner Bailey. Bos- 

ton: D. C. Heath & Co. 184 pp. Price, $1.50. 

It signifies much to have a great school book house 
like this employ two such masters to exploit subjects so 
modern as school sanitation and decoration. Hereto- 
fore it has been assumed that the public and the profes- 
sion were to be enlightened by interested parties or 
through government publications; in fact, we had not 
supposed the day had dawned in which a publisher would 
put forth so much money as is here invested to enlighten 
school officials and teachers on the proper way of locat- 
ing and furnishing schoolhouses and providing them 
with the best sanitary equipment. But our surprise is 
vastly greater to see the eighty-four pages on sanitation 
followed by 184 pages on schoolroom decoration with the 
most elaborate, artistic illustrations. 

It seems but yesterday that a few enthusiasts were 
goading special communities to introduce works of art 
into the schools, and already a leading publishing house 
is investing large sums in instructing communities upon 
the best way to invest their money. vs 


RAPID VERTICAL PENMANSHIP. Rational Writing 
Books. Chicago: Werner School Book Company. 
This is an admirable six-book series of vertical writ- 

ing. The books are well illustrated, beginning with 
large type, and coming down gradually to an ordinary 
hand. First come words of simple letters, then more 
difficult letters, and gradually longer words. Guide lines 
are avoided. They are good language books as well as 
writing books. 

After the early books, the copy either states a fact 
worth knowing or a sentiment worth emphasizing. 
Figures are thoroughly practiced. There is also an in- 
troduction to letter-writing and the simplest phases of 
bookkeeping. 

No books could be easier to teach with, and it is diffi- 
cult to see how any form of letters could be more easily 
written. They are certainly plain and beautiful. The 
— is simple and apparantly tends to rapid 
writing. 


Rey. Arthur Wentworth Eaton, B. A., has prepared 
a third series of the college entrance examinations in 
English of Harvard, Yale, the Sheffield Scientific School, 
Princeton, and Columbia from 1895 to 1899 inclusive. 
These compilations of examination papers have come to 
be indispensable in the preparation of candidates for en- 
trance to college and extremely useful to all teachers of 
English. The volume contains also a list of the books 
prescribed since 1894 for admission requirements. 
— Requirements in English.” Boston: Ginn & 

0. 


“Dot Leedle Loweeza,” the charming home poem of 
Charles Follen Adams, has been set to music by Adam 
Geibel, the blind musician, and brought out by White- 
Smith Publishing Company. (Price, fifty cents.) The 
illustrative design is a picture of a typical German grand- 
father enjoying his easy chair and pipe, while in the 
smoke in the distance rises the lovely face of the four- 
year-old child of the author. 


A book of “Supplementary Exercises” in German has 
been prepared by Josepha Schrakamp, to accompany the 
author’s book for beginners, entitled “Das deutsche 
Buch.” It provides material for drill on the rudiments 
of grammar, each part of speech being considered by 
itself. The book should give a thorough familiarity with 
elementary German constructions and a ready use of the 
language. [New York: Henry Holt & Co. 110 pp.] 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Shakesper. not Shakesperre.”” By Wm. H, Edwards. Price, $2.(0. 
Cincinnati: The Robert Clark Company. : 
“The Essentials of French Grammar.” By C. H. Grandgent. Price, 


$1.00,.—‘La Voulave’s Contes Rieus.” Edited by ©. Fontaine. 
Price, 40 cents. —“‘Exercises in French Composition. By A. C. 
Kimball Price, 12 cents.—<‘Carmen Sylva’s Aus meinen Kénig- 


reich,” Edited by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. Price, 35 cents. Bos 
ton: D C. Heath & Co, 

“Grace Abounding ” By John Bunyan. edited by Professor Henry 
Mosley, Series,subscription price, $500 New York: Cassell & Co. 

“Lessons in Graphic Shorthand.”” By R. Lippmann. Philadel- 
»hia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
“The cardinal’s Musketeer.” By M Imlay Taylor. Price, $1.25,—— 
‘Opportunity and Other Essays By J. L. Spalding. 
Price. $1.00, Chicago: A. C, McClurg & Co. , 4 

“The Rebel.” Edited by H. B. M. Watson. Price. $1.50.—‘ The 
Nicaragua Canal.” By W. E. Simmons. Price, $1.25. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

“The Theory and Practice of Taxation.” By David Ames Wells. 
“Stories of the Great Astronomers.” By Edward 8. Holden. 


Price, 75 cents.-—‘‘ History of the People of the United States.” By 
Professor John RB. McMaster, Vol. V. 1821-1830. Price, $2.50. —*Ad- 
variced Elementary Science, Part II.” By Edward Gardiner Howe. 


Price, $1 50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

et Saynetes.” Idited by T. F, Colin, Price, 65 cents. 

oston: Ginn & Co. 
yt Elementary Physics.” By Charles Burton Thwing. Price, 
$1.20. Roston: Reniamin H. Sanborn & Co. 

“Training of the Young in the Lawsof Sex.” By Hon. E. Lyttle- 
ton. New York: Longmans, Green. & Co. 

“Inductive Course in English—First Book.” By Larkin Dunton 
and Augustus H. Kelley. Boston: Thompson, Brown, & Co. 

“The Harp of Life.’”’ By Elizabeth Godfrey. Price, $1.50.——‘‘The 
Memoirs of the Baroness Cecile be Courtol.”” By Moritz von Kaisen- 
berg. Translated by Jessie Haynes, Price, $2.00, New York; 


Henry Holt & Co, 
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Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of bodily, 
menial, and nervous exhaus- 
tion. 

Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness, it acts as a wholesome 
tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears the name HORSFORD’S on wrapper. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 6-7: Northwestern Minnesota Edu- 
cational Association, Moorhead, Minn. 
April 6-7: Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ 

Association, Racine, Wis. 

April 11-13: Alabama Colored Teachers’ 
Association, Selwin, Ala. 

April 17-19: Ontario Educational Associa- 
tion, Toronto, Ont. 

April 20: The Francis W. Parker Anniver 
sary, Quincy, Mass. 

April 18-20: International Kindergarten 
Union, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss Anna 
Williams, 634 N. 12th Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., secretary. 

April 19-21: Northwestern Iowa Educa- 
tional Association, Sioux City, Ia.; H. 
E. Kratz, Sioux City, Ia., secretary. 

April 27-28: Western Nebraska Educa- 
tional Association, North Platte, Neb.; 
Jennie White, North Platte, Neb., sec- 
retary. 

April 27-28: Kansas Elocutionist Teach- 
ers’ Association, Emporia, Kan. 

May 9-10-11: Western Drawing Teach- 
ers’ Association, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Caroline M. Neile, secretary. 

May 11: New England Association of School 
Superintendents, Latin School Building, 
Boston; R. D. McKeen, Secretary, Haver- 
hill, Mass. 

June 19-20: National Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Des Moines, Ia. 

June 25-30: American Association Ad- 
vancement of Science, New York City, 
N. Y.; Charles Baskervilie, Chapel Hill, 
N. C., secretary. 

July 3-4-5-6: Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Williamsport, Pa. 

July 7-11: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Halifax, N. S.; Edwin H. White- 
hall, Bridgewater, Mass., secretary. 

July 7-13: National Educational Association, 
Charleston, 8. C. 


CHICAGO MEETINGS. 

April 7: Chicago Teachers’ Club, Presi- 
dent Mary E. Lynch, Masonic temple, 2.30 
p. m.; Octavius Club, President Mary A. 
Crowe, 10.30 a. m., Masonic temple; Chi- 
cago Manual Training Association, Presi- 
dent John A. Toomey, 10 a. m., 40 Ran- 
dolph street; Chicago Principals’ C!ub, 
President Homer Bevans, Handel hall, 
10.20 a. m.; Cook County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, President Alice C. Gove, 153 La 
Salle street, 10.15 a. m.; Kindergarten 
Club, President Bertha Payne. Handel Club. 

April 14: Institute of Education, Presi- 
de it William E. Watt, board rooms, 10.30 a. m. 

April 21: Chicago Teachers’ Federation, 
President Catharine Goggin, Handel hall, 
10.30 a. m. 

NEW ENGLAND STATFS. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The second meeting of the 
Evening School Teachers’ Club was held 
March 24 at the United States hotel, Presi- 
dent Fred A. Fernald presiding. The fol- 
lowing were admitted to membership: 
Henry Hitghings, director of evening 
drawing schools, Boston; Joseph A. Cool- 
idge, principal evenjng high school, Cam- 


bridge; Orris L. Beverage, principal 
Mather evening school, Dorchester; John 
S. Richardson, principal Dearborn even- 
ing school, Roxbury; E. A. Hilton, prin- 
cipal Everett evening school; and George 
S. Budd, secretary Cambridge Y. M. C. A. 
After dinner the club proceeded to discuss 
practical questions having a direct rela- 
tion to their part of the educational field, 
pamely: The number of nights per week 
the schools should be kept; the effects of 
vacation on attendance; the proportion of 
scholars who attend more than one sea- 
son; the desirability of introducing the 
lecture system in connection with even- 
ing schools, etc. This club seems to be in 
a fair way to solve one problem of educa- 
tional associations, at least,—how to get 
all the members to take part.——The 
meeting of the New England Normal 
Council will be held May 18 at the Boston 
normal school. 

WINCHESTER. At the largest town 
meeting in its history, called to consider 
the abolishing of the kindergarten and 
manual training from the school curricu- 
lum, the town voted, by an overwhelming 
majority, to continue the work, and $3,000 
was appropriated for it. An adjourned 
meeting, a few evenings ago, voted to 
abolish the kindergarten and manual 
training, and the school committee were 
instructed not to educate children under 
five years of age. The school appropria- 
tion was cut from the amount asked for— 
$38,000—to $35,000. The school commit- 
tee threatened to resign in a body, but 
they were prevailed upon to continue 
until the result of this special meeting 
should be known. The result was a com- 
plete victory for the school committee. 

AGAWAM. Francis S. Brick of Bel- 
fast, Me., has been elected superintendent 
of the schools in the district composed of 
the towns of Agawam, Southwick, and 
Granville. The salary is $1,500. 

MILFORD. Ata special town meeting 
to act on school matters, it was voted to 
build, at a cost of $60,000, a new high 
school building of Milford pink granite, 
to replace the one destroyed by an incen- 
diary fire two weeks ago, and the town 
treasurer was authorized to issue bonds or 
notes for $60,000 for erecting the building. 
It was also voted to authorize the select- 
men to purchase the old Universalist 
church, at a sum not to exceed $2,800, for 
use as a high school pending the comple- 
tion of the new building. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. Yale University has 
received from donors who wish the 
amount and their names withheld a gift 
sufficient to found a school of forestry. 
The money will be used in connection 
with the property on Prospect hill, left by 
Professor Marsh for the establishment of 
a school of botany. 

HARTFORD. Duncan Black Mac- 
donald has been inaugurated as professor 
of Semitic languages in Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary. Professor Macdonald 
was born in Glasgow in 1863; studied in 
Glasgow University: was first in English 
literature, class of ’83-’84; received his M. 
A. in 1885; university essayist in 1886; 
Friedlater scholar in 1887; B. D., 1888; 
Black Fellow, 1889-90 and 1890-91; 
studied Semitics in Berlin under fellow- 
ship in 1891-’92; also Egyptian and 
Arabic in London and Berlin in 1893; li- 
censed by presbytery in Glasgow in 1888. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. After the lecture by As- 
sociate Superintendent C. E. Meleney on 
March 10 at the School of Pedagogy, a 
new pedagogical society was organized 
for the purpose of promoting discussion 
of practical questions. The meetings are 
to be held monthly. The officers elected 
are as follows: Dr. J. Dwyer, principal 
public school No. 8, president; Dr. Han- 
nah W. DeMilt, principal public school 
No. 136, and Miss Mary A. MacGovern, 
principal public school No. 165, vice-presi- 
dents; E. D. Stryker, public school No. 
103, secretary; Dr. J. S. Taylor, principal 
public school No. 19, treasurer.——-A meet- 
ing of the alumni of Middlebury College, 
Middlebury, Vt., was held at Delmonico’s 
March 17. The president, Ezra Brainerd, 
LL.D., and Professor Eaton delivered ad- 
dresses, calling attention to the proposed 
observance of the centennial of the college 
next July. The president announced that 


Teachers’ Investment, 


You are asked to investigate the merits of a 
7 per ct. semi-annual Preferred Stock ina 
Manufacturing Company earning 10 per ct. 
on the Common Stock. Absolutely safe. 
Address 8.," care NV, F, Journal of Fdu- 
cation, Boston, 


‘The amateur detective is as humorous 
a character as any of 
Shakespeare’s 
clowns, or even 
Dogberry 
himself. He wf 
finds the 
most — 
ishi ues, 
and exneraily follows 
them until he brings 
up about.as far away 
from the solution of 
the mystery as mortal 
well may 
the specialist e 
detection of crime, 
Sherlock Holmes, is a man who reads 
clues, as the Indian reads a trail. Every 
step he takes is a step to success. 

It’s much the same way in the detec- 
tion of disease. While the amateur is 
blundering along over misleading symp- 
toms, the specialist goes right to the real 
cause and puts an arresting hand upon 
the disease. It is in such a way that 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, chief consulting physi- 
cian to the Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical 
Institute, Buffalo, N. Y., succeeds in 
hvnting out and arresting diseases, where 


the less experienced practitioners fail. 
More than thirty years of ial study 
and experience have enabled Dr. Pierce 


to read symptoms as easily and as truly as 
the Indian reads a trail which is without 
a hint for a less acute vision than his. 
Any sick person can consult Dr. Pierce 
hy letter absolutely without charge. 
Each letter is read in private and an- 
swered in private. Its contents are held 
as sacredly confidential. It is answered 
with fatherly feeling as well as medical 
skill and the reply is sent sealed in a 
plain that there may 

no third y to the correspondence. 
Thousands have taken the first step to 
health by writing to Dr. Pierce. No 
writer ever regretted writing. Ninety- 
eight in every hundred treated have 
been itively cured. If you are 
afflicted with any old obstinate ail- 
ment write to-day, you will be one day 
nearer health. Address Dr. R, V. 
Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


a gift of $50,000 has been received from 
Ezra J. Warner, of the class of 1861, for 
the erection of a building to be known as 


the Warner Science hall. Mr. Warner 
was valedictorian of his class, is a suc- 
cessful Chicago merchant. he building 


will be in memory of the donor’s father, 
Joseph Warner, a prominent business man 
of Middlebury, and for many years an 
honored trustee of the college. The three 
floors of the new structure will contain the 
laboratories of the physical, biological, 
and chemical departments, the present 
quarters of all of which are wholly inade- 
quate to the growing amount and import- 
ance of the work being done in them. 


NEW JERSEY. 

ELIZABETH. The city is still talking 
about the success of the mid-winter com- 
mencement of the commercial class in the 
high school in the Jacobs theatre. There 
were ten young men and seven young 
women in theclass. The most interesting 
feature of the evening was a debate of the 
two school societies upon the question, 
“Resolved, that the Boers are justified in 
resisting the British in the Transvaal.” 
Superintendent W. J. Shearer also made 
an interesting and inspiring address. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

LEXINGTON. A scholarship of inter- 
national law and diplomacy has been es- 
tablished by General W. F. Draper of 
Hopedale, Mass., American ambassador to 
Italy, in the law school of Washington 
and Lee University. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
INDIANA 

SULLIVAN. County Superintendent 
Richard Park is making much of the 
teachers’ and the pupils’ reading circles in 
all parts of the county. He issues a cir- 
cular to all the teachers of the county 
twice each year that is full of helpful and 
inspiring suggestions. 


KANSAS. 


EMPORIA. Professor R. S. Lawrence 
of Emporia College has accepted the chair 
of mathematics in Hanover (Ind.) College 
Dr. Kirkwood will leave the former insti- 
tution to accept a pastorate in St. Paul, 
and Dr. Ward, instructor in Latin, will 
soon resign. The finances of the college 
are said to be in a very unsatisfactory con- 
dition. 

NEBRASKA. 

JOHNSON COUNTY. Superintendent 
R. F. Adkins has arranged for the county 
fair to award twenty-four prizes for 
school work and for free transportation to 
the State Association for the teacher 


whose school makes the best exhibit. 
Teachers and pupils take much interest in 
the preparations. 

MINNESOTA. 

ST. CLOUD. Professor W. A. Shoe- 
maker, Pd.D. (N. Y. U., 1899), of the St. 
Cloud state normal school has _ been 
elected to the superintendency of the pub- 
lic schools of this city. 

MOORHEAD. The Northwestern Min- 
nesota Educational Association meets at 
Moorhead April 6 and 7. Among the 
speakers are Superintendent of Public In- 
struction Hon. J. H. Lewis, inspector of 
graded schools, President F. A. Weld of 
the Moorhead normal school, Superin- 
tendent J. A. Vandyke of. Fergus Falls, 
‘Superintendent C. W. Mickens of Moor- 
head, County Superintendent Henry of 
Otter Tail county, Professors Ballard, 
Misses Dowling, Marsh, and others of the 
Moorhead normal. The meeting prom- 
ises to be very enthusiastic, and will 
prove of untold value to all.——A new de- 
parture has been made in creating a closer 
relation between parent and teacher in 
the Moorhead city schools. Three “ral- 
lies” have been planned, at which topics 
in the interest of the school, education, 
and the home are discussed. One meeting 
has been held, and proved to be an inno- 
vation of much practical and beneficial 
import. 

There was held March 29, 30, and 31, 
at St. Cloud, the fourth annual meeting of 
the Northern Minnesota Educational As- 
sociation. 


PACIFIO STATES. 
COLORADO. 


The meeting of superintendents in Chi- 
cago was attended by Superintendents 
Gove, Greenlee, and Van Sickle of the city 
schools, and Mrs. Grenfell, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction. Superin- 
tendent Gove presented a paper oh “The 
Trail of the City Superintendent.” 

DENVER. The spring meeting of the 
Superintendents’ and Principals’ Round 
Table was held in Cripple Creek 
Thursday and Friday, March 29 and 30. 
The discussions were informal.——Ells- 
worth Bethel, instructor in science in the 
West Denver high school, has presented 
to the state a valuable herbarium of Colo- 
rado flowers, etc. The collection is the 
best and most complete ever made, and 
Mr. Bethel has refused a number of tempt- 
ing offers for it by Eastern institutions. 
—-At a recent meeting of electors of dis- 
trict No. 21, it was decided to discontinue 
the high school and send pupils of the dis- 
trict who were prepared to other Denver 
high schools.———-The Wyman school has 
expended during the past year $341 on 
various works of art. Nearly every 
school in Denver is doing substantial 
work in art decoration. 

COLORADO SPRINGS. Colorado Col- 
lege is enjoying a period of prosperity. 
The dedication of the Perkins art build- 
ing and the presence of such men as Presi- 
dents Benjamin Ide Wheeler of the Uni- 
versity of California and Arthur Hadley 
of Yale are but the beginnings of greater 
things. Dr. Parsons has announced 
another gift of $50,000 to the college. 

UNIVERSITY PARK. Henry Buchtel, 
D. D., was installed chancellor of Denver 
University March 5, with impressive cere- 
monies. The new chancellor, since be- 
ginning his work in January, has added 
to the university funds over $1,000 per 
day. 

CALIFORNIA. 


Professor F. A. C. Perrine, head of the 
department of electrical engineering in 
Stanford University, has resigned his 
chair to accept a more remunerative posi- 
tion in the Hast. 


(Continued on page 222.) 


DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 
by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube is inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, bearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0 

Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 

Hall’s Fami'y Pills are the best. 
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THE ROYAL ARCANUM. 


A Fraternal Insurance System that is Simple and Secure. A Great 
Fraternal Co-operative Institution. 
lected, Deposited, and Disbursed. 


Protection for the Least Possible. 


Co-operative associations are teaching the public marvelous 
lessons in these latter days of the nineteenth century. Banks, 
building and loan associations, insurance and beneficiary associa- 
tions have multiplied enormously during the past twenty-five 
years. Rapid strides have been made in the education of the 
public to a realization of the possibilities of mutual co-operation 
by large bodies of men, controlled by systematic methods. 

Of the many associations of this character in the country, the 
Royal Arcanum furnishes one of the most perfect examples of 
successful co-operation, both in its fraternal and financial methods, 
and in the results accomplished thereby. Organized under Mas- 
sachusetts laws in June, 1877, with only nine members, it now 
numbers over 196,000 in 1,750 subordinate councils or lodges, lo- 
cated in forty-four states, territories, and Canadian provinces. 
There are twenty-two state organizations, having charge of the 
society machinery, and exercising supervision over the general 


growth and management of the order in their respective juris-— 


dictions. The supreme council, or governing body of the order, 
is composed of representatives from the state organizations, and 
its officers are elected annually. 


Receipts and Payments. | 


But it is the financial characteristics of this great institution 
to which attention is at present invited. The first assessment, 
called early in 1878, amounted to a little over $3,000, enough to 
pay the first death benefit in full. The assessment collected on 
the thirty-first day of December, 1899, amounted to $541,000.00. 
The receipts from assessments during the year 1899 amounted to 
$6,515,518.81. The disbursements in death claims for the same 
year were 6,083,451 87 The cash balance on hand January 1, 1900, 
in the benefit fund was $§32,280.56. 

The order furnishes protection to its members at cost, and 
therefore only a small balance above its known liabilities is in- 
tended to be carried on hand. Consequently, we find that on 
January 1 the liabilities of the W. & O. B. fund were $424,530.56, 
and the assets $1,173,280.56 in the current account, and $809,- 
222.07 in the emergency fund, leaving a balance of $1,233,752.63 
above the known liabilities of the order. To February 28, 1900, 
there had been paid to beneficiaries of deceased members the 
enormous sum of $56,336,961.49. This, in brief, is a summary of 
the financial transactions of the order. 


Collection of Assessments. 


The method of collecting assessments is very simple. Every 
member must pay one assessment a month, fixed upon a scale 
that will cover the current mortality and leave a margin for the 
accumulation of an emergency fund, the income from which 
will, in the far distant future, be used to pay death claims of old 
members, keep the assessments level, and prevent the necessity 
for an increase in the cost. The money flows into the Supreme 
Treasury at the rate of about $550,000 a month, and death claims 
are paid with exceeding promptness, if the proofs are clear, rang- 
ing in time from eight to twenty-five or thirty days, according to 
the peculiar circumstances of each case. 


Method of Disbursements. 


Payments from the fund are made in a simple and secure man- 
ner. When a member dies, the Council prepares proofs of death 
and forwards to the Supreme Secretary, who, when satisfied of 


the validity of the claim, approves the same and draws a draft for 


the payment thereof. The papers are sent to the Examiner of 
Claims, who, if he approves the claim, sends certificate of such 
approval to the Supreme Treasurer, also a certificate of such ap- 
proval to the Supreme Regent.. The Examiner of Claims signs 
the draft and forwards it to the Supreme Treasurer. This officer 
then has before him the draft signed by the Examiner of Claims 
and Supreme Secretary, with a certificate of approval by the Ex- 
aminer of Claims. The Supreme Treasurer signs the draft and 
designates upon its face the bank at which it will be paid at par 
upon presentation, when properly endorsed. The draft is for- 
warded to the Treasurer of the Council, who, in turn, with the 
assistance of the Regent and Secretary of the Council, delivers it 
to the beneficiary, and receives in place thereof the receipted 
benefit certificate and forwards it to the Supreme Treasurer. | The 
draft is good for its face at the designated depository, and it can 
be collected in the usual manner by express or by deposit in any 
bank, The draft is payable only at the designated depository, 
and must have the signatures of three different officers upon its 
face, together with the endorsement of the beneficiary, before it 
can be paid. ater 
Such a system combines the important elements of simplicity 
in operation and security against mismanagement or fraud. It Rs: 
no wonder that so many of the American people appreciate the 
work of the Royal Arcanum. Its financial system alone, so 
plainly set forth in its laws and regulations, would commend it 


. 


to any thouglitful business man who will spend a few moments 
in investigation. 


Care of Funds. 


Every possible safeguard has been thrown around the funds 
of the order. They are deposited in designated banks, and can- 
not be drawn out except upon drafts signed by the Supreme Sec- 
oe! Examitier of Claims, and Supreme Treasurer. 

he emergency fund, which now amounts to nearly $1,000,- 
000, is invested in United States government bonds, which are 
registered in the name of the Supreme Council, and deposited 
with the State Treasurer of Massachusetts. 


Salaried Officers. 


In the transaction of this vast business only one salaried offi- 
cer is required to give his entire time to the work,—the Supreme 
Secretary. Other officers are not expected to give all their tim 
to the work, and their salaries are fixed on that basis. 

The principal officers at present are: Supreme Regent, Hon. 
W. Holt Apgar of Trenton, N. J., a distinguished lawyer; Su- 
preme Vice-Regent, Hon. Joseph A. Langfitt of Pittsburg, Pa., 
a well-known lawyer and banker; Supreme Orator, A. S. Robin- 
son, Esq., of St. Louis, Mo., a widely-known publisher; Sitting 
Past Supreme Regent, Edson M. Schryver of Baltimore, Md., one 
of the Board of Police for many years; Supreme Secretary, W. 
O. Robson of Boston, Mass., who has been re-elected twenty-two 
times; Supreme Treasurer, Edward A. Skinner of Westfield, N. 
Y., president of the National Bank; Legal Adviser, Hon. John 
Haskell Butler of Boston, a well-known lawyer; Supreme 
Auditor, Alfred T. Turner, Jr., of Boston, a well-known merchant ; 
Chairman of Supreme Trustees, Frank W. Reynolds, Esq., of 
Boston, treasurer of the Massachusetts Loan and Trust Company. 


Membership. 


The personnel of the membership is very high, and one who 
wears the R. A. badge need never fear losing social caste thereby. 
In fact, in many parts of the country the button is a passport to 
the best society. 


Fraternity the Bond of Union. 


But it is not alone the financial feature of the Royal Arcanum 
which has made it such a crowning success. This order was 
started upon the theory that fraternity should be the great bond 
of union among its members, and that hand in hand with frater- 
nity should be applied those sound principles of correct business 
which inevitably attend every great financial success. While its 
business methods have commended it everywhere, its fraternal 
work has been promoted, enlarged, and extended as its member- 
ship has become widespread. While its business regulations are 
rigid in the extreme, while the member who neglects to pay his 
assessment is suspended from all benefits by his failure to pay, 
the fraternal feature steps in and allows any friend, relative, or the 
Council to which he belongs to pay the assessment for him within 
the legal time; and if he is totally disabled by sickness or other 
disability from following his usual or other occupation, and writ- 
ten notice thereof is given to his Council, that Council may pay 
his dues and assessments maturing during such total disability. 
During the hard times the subordinate councils of the order dis- 
bursed over $75,000 in one year in the payment of dues and as- 
sessments of totally disabled and unemployed members. Such a 
record is worthy the great cause of co-operation, and the man- 
agers of the Royal Arcanum have abundant reason to feel proud 


of their success. 
Monthly Rates, 


The rates do not increase as you grow older, being based on 
the experience of thirty American companies for a period of thirty 
years, thus providing for the increasing cost on account of in- 
creasing age. 

This method of graded assessments commends itself for its 
fairness and equity, and attracts to it those in middle life, as well 
as the younger men. It also removes the opportunity for com- 
petitors to avail themselves of the stock argument that the Royal 
Arcanum is a “passing-the-hat concern,” as it removes any such 
feature from the contracts, and makes of the certificates exactly 
what the emblem of our order indicates: HOME PROTEC-: 
TION. 


Social Features. 


The Royal Arcanum is a social, as well as a thorough busi- 
ness, association. At each meeting, after the routine of business 
has been transacted, a portion of the time is profitably used in de- 
bates, reading of papers upon topics of general interest, music, 
etc. These meetings are at frequent intervals supplemented by 
select popular entertainments, in some of which the lady friends 
are the entertained and entertainers, 
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of the fact that for more than twenty-five 
years the Lake Shore has been the govern- 
ment's selection as the route of its great fast 
mail trains, furnishes no uncertain endorse- 
ment for the excellence of service provided 
for travelers over this railway. 

If yu want the best your money will buy, 
it won't pay you to “experiment round” in 
the instance of going between Chicago, 
Toledo, Cleveland. Buffalo, New York, Boston. 

Tell the agent you want to go Lake Shore, 
and st ck to it. 

Write for “ Book of Trains.” 


3 A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0. 


is the only publication of 

S umbo dt its kind—the only one con- 
taining popular scientific 

4 works at low 
Library of Science 
tains only work 

of acknowledged excellence by authors in the first ranks in 
the world of science. Jn this series are well represented 
the ret DARWIN, HUXLEY, SPENCER, TYN- 


DALL, PROCTOR, and other leaders of thought. Cata- 
logues free ; or send fifteeen cents for a sample volume to 


THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 64 Filth Ave.,N.Y. 


Knowledge : 
: 

: 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The April Century is rich in pictorial 
illustration. Its special art features are 
a frontispiece, a full-page plate of H. O. 
Tanner’s painting, “The Annunciation,’ 
Castaigne’s Paris pictures, and Du Mond’s 
decorative treatment of “The Groves of 
Pan,” a poem by Clarence Urmy. From 
the “Talks with Napoleon,” in this num- 
ber, it apears that the emperor was so fully 
resolved to make his home in America, in 
the event of defeat at Waterloo, that he 
had bills drawn upon this country for 
whatever sums he chose to take. ‘“Fash- 
ionable Paris” is brought vividly before 
the reader by Richard Whiteing’s pen and 
Castaigne’s pencil. M. Worth’s explana- 
tion of how fashions were started, under 
the second empire, is interesting. Lovers 
of travel will turn to Miss Scidmore’s ac- 
count of ‘““The Greatest Wonder in the Chi- 
nese World,” the bore of Hang-Chau, a 
tidal wave that sweeps up the Tsien-tang 
river thrice every year; to R. Talbot 
Kelly’s ““Out-of-the-Way Places in Egypt,” 
with illustrations by the author; and to 
the first installment of Benjamin Wood's 
trué tale of ““The Hardships of a Reptiler’’ 
engaged in turtle-hunting. “The Ken- 


ARE YOU GOING SOUTH 
FROM THE NEW ENGLAND STATES? 


The Best Route to Travel 
Is From Boston to Norfolk, Va. 
BY THE 


Merchants and Miners’ Steamers. 


—o——_ 


The most elegantly fitted boats, finest state- 
rooms, and best meals, The rate, including 
meals and staterooms, is less than you can 
travel by rail, and you get rid of the dust and 


changing cars. 
If you want to go South beyond Norfolk, to 


Southern Pines and Pinebluff, the Winter 
Health Resorts, or to Vaughan, N. C., the 
Pennsylvania Colony headquarters, Peachland, 
N. C., the New England Colony, Statham, Ga., 
the Ohio Colony and headquarters of the 
Union Veterans’ Southern settlements, you 


can connect with the Seaboard Air Line. For - 


information as to rates of travel address W. 
P. TURNER, General Passenger Agent, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

For information as to farming or mineral 
lands, water powers, manufacturing sites, or 
winter resorts, rates of board, rent of cottages, 
&e., address JOHN PATRICK, Chief Indus- 
trial Agent, 8. A. L.., Pinebluff, North Carolina. 


tuckian” is a timely study of a type, by 
John Gilmer Speed, a native of Kentucky, 
a typical representative of the “blue 
grass” state.. Browning in Asolo,” by 
Katherine C. Bronson, an American friend 
of the poet’s. Mr. Morley treats chiefly, 
this month, of the crisis of 1647, and Crom- 
well’s attitude therein. In Dr. Weir 
Mitchell’s “Dr, North and His Friends” 
the heroine is introduced. “The Dulce- 
Piji Family” is a sympathetic study of 
marmosets, by Justine Ingersoll. W. §. 
Harwood writes of “The Success of the 
Government Telegraph in England,” and 
Charles Barnard of “The Industrial Revo- 
lution of the Power-Tool.” Fiction in the 
form of short stories bears’ the familiar 
names of Cornelia Atwood Pratt, Abbie 
Carter Goodloe, and Ellis Parker Butler. 
Price, $3.00 a year; single copies, 35 cents. 
New York: The Century Company 


—The American Monthly Review of Re- 
views for April has for its special features 
an article on the work of the Hampton In- 
stitute, with Torty illustrations from a re- 


markable series of photographs showing 
methods of industrial training, by Albert 
Shaw; a study of “The Great Steel 
Makers of Pittsburg,” by with many illus- 
trations, apropos of the Frick-Carnegie 
litigation, by Julius Moritzen; a paper on 
“Publicity: A Remedy for the Evils of 
Trusts,” by Professor J. W. Jenks of the 
Industrial Commission; a discussion of 
“The Constitution and the Territories,” 
by Professor Harry Pratt Judson of the 
University of Chicago; “The Rhine-Elbe 
Canal—A Feature in German Politics,” by 
Professor James Howard Gore; “Japan’s 
New Era,” by R. van Bergen; “The War- 
like Policy of the Dowager Empress of 
China,” by’ William N. Brewster; and 
“Wasteful Methods of Fire Insurance,” by 
Louis Windmuller. In “The Progress of 
the World,” the editor discusses the 
Puerto Rican tariff issue, the new phases 
of the Boer war, and many other impor- 
tant current topics. Price, $2.50 a year; 
25 cents a copy. New York: The Review 
of Reviews Company. 


—Seribner’s Monthly for April is ‘a 
thing of beauty’; cover and illustrations 
are charming. It opens with Miss Ida M. 
Tarbell’s article on “The Charm of Paris,” 


which conveys with singular success the 
characteristics of Paris, which make those 
who know it well love it. The illustra- 
tions are by a number of the best-known 
French artists. The animal story by 
Ernest Seton-Thompson, illustrated by 
him, will attract the large audience wuich 
has been fascinated by “Wild Animals I 
Have Known.” The other articles are 
bright and instructive, and include “The 
Light That Failed Not,” a story, illus- 
trated by Henry Van Dyke; “Magersfon- 
tein,” by H. J. Whigham, illustrated with 
the author’s photographs; “Thorough- 
breds,” a poem, by Benjamin Paul Blood: 
“The Touchstone,” a short novel, by 
Edith Wharton (concluded); “John Rus- 
kin,” by W. C. Brownell; The Point of 
View, “Savage?” “Some Missing Books’; 
The Field of Art, “Art Criticism and Rus- 
kin’s Writings on Art” (Russell Stureis) ; 
“Tommy and Grizel,” chapters XI.-XIIL, 
by J. M. Barrie; “Oliver Cromwell—IV., 
The Irish and Scotch Wars,” by Theodore 
Roosevelt, illustrated. Price, $3.00 per 
year; single numbers, 25 cents. New 
York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. 


—The Forum for April, among its thir- 
teen noteworthy articles, contains the fol- 
lowing: “The New Financial Law,” by 
Frank A. Vanderlip, assistant secretary of 
the treasury; “The Puerto Rican Relief 
Bill,” by Congressman Albert J. Hopkins; 
“The Hay-Pauncefote Treaty,” by James 
G. Whiteley; “Immediate Naval Needs,” 
by Captain William H. Jaques; ‘‘A Tuber- 
culosis Quarantine not Practicable,” by 
Dr. William P. Munn; “Canals from the 
Great Lakes to the Sea,” by Major T. W. 
Symons of the special canal committee ap- 
pointed by Governor Roosevelt; “The 
Truth About Zionism,” by M. Gaster, 
founder of the English Zionist Federation; 
and “Literature as a Profession,” by Pro- 
fessof Brander Matthews. Price, $3.00 a 
year; 35 cents a copy. New York, 
111 Fifth avenue: The Forum Publishing 
Company. 


CULTURED. 

“Is he what you would call a cultured 
person?” 

“Cultured! Well, I should say so. He 
knows twice as much about the history of 
ancient Greece as he does about the his- 
tory of the United Stdtes. And he can do 
a problem in trigonometry in one-third 
the time it would take him to calculate 
the interest on a ninety-day note. Cul- 
— Well, I guess!”—Washington 

r. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
[Continued from page 221.] 


OHIO. 


OBERLIN. Dr. Lucien C. Warner. of 
New York has given Oberlin College $150,- 
000 for a men’s gymnasium.——Mrs. A. A. 
¥, Johnston, for thirty years the dean of 
the woman’s department of Oberlin Col- 
lege, presented her resignation before the 
board of trustees at their annual meeting 
recently. The resignation is to take effect 
next June. It was accepted by the board 
with warmest expressions of appreciation 
of the great work which this exceptionally 
able woman has so long done. Mrs. John- 
ston will devote her time and strength 
hereafter to the department of mediaeval 
history and the study of art, in which 
lines her success as a teacher is said to 
have been very conspicuous.——The en- 
rollment of Oberlin College for this year 
promises to exceed 1,300. The enrollment 
for the last term was 1,102, a gain of fifty- 
eight. Rev. A. A. Berle, D. D., of Boston, 
gave the oration here on the twenty- 
second of February.——-Professor George 
Frederick Wright, D. D., has been ten- 
dered a reception by President Barrows. 
The members of the faculty were present, 
and members of the board of trustees and 
their families from Cleveland and Oberlin; 
also guests from Elyria. President Bar- 
rows made a brief address of farewell, and 
Professor Wright told of his proposed trip 
in the interest of scientific studies,—— 
Special interest has been manifested dur- 
ing the preparations for the dav of prayer 
for colleges. The day itself was marked 
by very deep feeling. President Barrows 
has spoken and preached to the students 
seven times in the past week, his ad- 
dresses all having to do with the spiritual 
life.———The attendance of the last year at 
Oberlin College has shown an increase 
over that of the previous year. The at- 
tendance in the fall term of 1899 was 1,102, 
as against 1,044 in the fall térm of 1898. 
The attendance in the winter term of 1900 

is 1,077, as against 1,071 in the winter 
tern: of 1899. The attendance thus far 
this year has been 1,216, an increase over 
the first two terms of the previous year. 
The enrollment for the two terms of this 
year already exceeds that of the entire 
previous year, when the total for the three 
terms was 1,208. The last year has wit- 
nessed unusual losses in the board of 
trustees, occasioned by death: Rey, 
Michael E. Strieby, D. D., Rev. James 
Brand, D. D., Hon. J. E. Ingersoll, LL.D., 
Eliab W. Metcalf, and Albert H. Johnson. 
Donations have been received from L. H. 
Severance of New York for the chemical 
laboratory, the foundation of which has 
been laid; $5,000 from E. W. Metcalf; the 
Allen residence from Dudley Allen and his 
sister, Mrs. Solon Severance; from Mrs. 
Caroline Haskell of Chicago, which prob- 
ably amount to over $70,000. Scholar- 
ships have been received from Mrs. A. A. 
F. Johnston and Mrs. F. BE. Tracy; $1,000 
for a. self-supporting young woman; 
Janet Whitcomb, $1,000 founded by 
Homer H. Johnson, for a self-supporting 
young woman; Harvey H. Spellman. 
$1.000, founded by Mrs. John D. Rocke- 
feller, for a self-supporting young man; 
Mrs. Lucy B. Spellman, $1,000, founded by 
Mrs. John D. Rockefeller for a self-sup- 
porting young woman. There is said to 
be a need of enlargement of the teaching 
force in several departments, in those of 
psychology, political economy and sgoci- 
ology, German, history, English, and 
others. But there is no opportunity of en- 
largement so long as an annual deficit 
occurs, and so long as largely-increasing 
endowments are not forthcoming. The 


[BEECHAM'S 
PILLS 


10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. 


Brown’s 
Famous Pictures. 


Authors and their Homes, Famous 
Paintings, Easter Pictures, &c, 


150 MADONNAS, 


ONE CENT EACH, 120 for $1, 
Size 53gx8, 1,500 Subjects. 


Our Pictures are very much 
superior toany others. Com- 
| gps will prove this. Send 
instamps for four samp'e 
ictures and 24-paee cata- 
ogue,iliustrated with thirty 
(30) pictures. 


early to Christian Man or Woman ; 

foacher preferred to qualify for per- 

manent position of trust in your 

home county to manage our cor- 

respondence there. Enclose self-addressed stam p- 

ed envelope to R. 8. WALLACE, Gen’1Secy, 
Opposite Cochrane Building 

United States Treasury. Washington, D.C. 


importance of a new science building, of 
a new gymnasium, of a new chapel, of a 
physical laboratory, of larger accommoda- 
tions for the library, of an art building, 
of a Young Men’s Christian Association 
building, of an academy building can 
hardly be overstated. But each new 
building means considerable additional 
expense. The imperative need of at least 
a million dollars for new endowment is 
more apparent than ever. At the begin- 
ning of the year there were 38,560 bound 
books and 25,964 catalogued pamphlets in 
the library. During the year 1,145 books 
and 279 pamphlets were added. There are 
5,000 books and 18,000 pamphlets not cata- 
logifed on account of lack of help and 
space. The Conservatory of Music has an 
enrollment of 656 students. Warner hall 
is filled to overflowing, and plans for an 
addition are under consideration. The 
total investments of the college in real es- 
tate, notes, mortgages, and cash are 
$1,028,325; income from the same, $46,057; 
receipts from all departments, $80,147; ex- 
penditures, $85,194. The college buildings 
and property from which no income is de- 
rived are estimated as worth $654,200. 
Some changes have been made in the re- 
quirements for admission. These changes 
are calculated to harmonize with other 
like institutions and with the high school 
courses, but there is no lowering of the 
scholarship required. Of the newly- 
elected professor of English Professor 
King says: “Professor C. H. A. Wager, 
just elected to the chair of English litera- 
ture in Oberlin College, is now occupying 
the same chair in Kenyon College. Pro- 
fessor Wager is a graduate of Colgate Uni- 
versity, and took his Ph.D. at Yale under 
Professor Cook. He is a man of finest 
personality, of broad and accurate scholar- 
ship, and with the experience of six years’ 
highly successful and enthusiastic college 
teaching behind him. He has already 
proved his ability for original work as 
editor of an important Middle English 
text, now used in graduate work at Yale 
University.” . 


Berecuam’s Pitts cure Sick Headache. 


of Grammar, Primary, and 


ungraded Schools never have 
been in as great demand as 
this spring. 
year are greater than ever before. 


Calls for next 
Do not 


hesitate to write us, if you desire a change 


We want teachers now. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


AKRON, O. 
KANSAS CITY, MO, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Florentine Painters of the Renaissance............. 
Railway Control by Commissions.................... 
The War in South 
Chemical Studies in Vice and in Insanity,.......... 
Text-Book of Paleontology. 
The Bewitched Fiddle and Other Irish Tales........ 
Poetical Works of John Milton. ..............ee0055 
Sanskrit—English Dictionary, New Ed....Monier & 
Enoch Willoughby: A Novel .................000005 
Life of Isaac Ingalls 
Municipal Monopoly ® 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Godfrey. Henry Holt & Co., New York. $1.50 
Haynes (Tr.J “ “ 2.00 
Watson (Ed.) Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 1.50 
Simmons. ae ae 1,25 
Bernhardt D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 36 
Morley [Ed,) Cassell & Co , New York. — 
Berenson. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y 1.00 
Hendrick. “ “ 1.00 
Hobson. Macmillan Company,“ 2.00 
Jokai ubleday & McClure, N. Y. 1,26 
Beeching. Henry Frowde, New York. 1.90 
Williams, “ auntie 
Kipling. Brentano’s, New York. — 
Wickersham. Chas. Scribner's Sons, N. Y. 1.50 
Dickinson. Longmans, Green, & Co., N. Y. 1.20 
Wise. Houghton, Mifflin, & Cu., Boston. 2.00 
— . T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York, 2.00 


THE PARKER ANNIVERSARY. 

The Quincy (Mass.) Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will observe the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the beginning of Colonel Francis 
W. Parker’s work in Quincy by a public 
meeting in the “Stone Temple,” Quincy, 
Friday evening at eight o’clock, April 20, 
and by a banquet at the Hotel Vendome in 
Boston Saturday afternoon at 2 o’clock, 
April 21, 1900. 

The speakers from a distance who have 
already accepted the association’s invita- 
tion to be present Friday are Dr. William 
T. Harris, Washi.gton, D. C.; Professor 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City; Superintendent 
Orville T. Bright, Cook county, Illinois; 
and Supervisor Robert C. Metcalf, Boston. 

At the banquet these and other men who 
were either intimately associated with 
Colonel Parker in his work or have been 
intimately acquainted with it during the 
last quarter century will be present. 

In order that proper preparations may 
be made, it is necessary that the commit- 
tee should know at once whether you wish 
a ticket for the banquet. Price of 
ticket, $1.50. 

Ladies will be present. Tickets may be 
obtained of any Quincy teacher, of the J. 
L. Hammett Company, 352 Washington 
street, Boston, or by mail. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, CHARLESTON, 8. C., JULY, 
1900. 


The question will be asked by many: 
“How shall we go to Charleston?” The 
trunk lines have made a one-fare rate for 
the round trip, plus $2 for the above occa- 
sion. The Pennsylvania railroad, in con- 
nection with the Southern railway, the 


great steel highway of travel to the South, | 


leads to the city of Charleston, carrying 
you in luxuriously-appointed trains em- 
bracing all the comforts and conveniences 
of the finest metropolitan hotels. All 
trains of the Southern railway are com- 
posed of the highest type of vestibuled 
Pullman and dining cars, and are operated 
throughout the year. This route is uni- 
versally recognized as the great tourist 
route of America, and those going to 
Charleston to attend this convention are 
given the choice of different routes via the 
Southern railway; and if desiring to 
make side trips into Western North Caro- 
lina, “The Land of the Sky,” can do so at 
a small additional cost. This country is 
noted for the most enchanting scenery 
and attractive summer hotels in the 
South. It is a region of wonderful sur- 
prise to the tourist and health-seeker. 
No other section contains a more wonder- 
ful scenery; so many waterfalls, so many 
wide, sweeping mountain views, and so 
many lakes and verdure-clad valleys. For 
particulars regarding the trip call or ad- 
dress George C. Daniels, N. B. P. A., 228 
Washington street, Boston. 


JOHN B. McMASTER. 


Professor McMaster of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and the author of one of 
the important histories of the people of 
the United States, was born in Brooklyn 
June 29, 1852. Although the father lived 
in New York, his business interests were 
in New Orleans, where he was a banker, 
with a large Louisiana plantation. With 
the outbreak of the Civil War all these in- 
terests were sacrificed. John B. McMas- 
ter graduated from the University of the 
City of New York in 1872, and while a 
junior he began collecting material for a 
comprehensive history of the United 
States, upon which he has been at work 
for twenty years. The first volume ap- 
peared in 1883. He was professor in 
Princeton from 1877 to 1883, since which 
time he has been professor of history at 
University of Pennsylvania, He has the 
degrees of Ph.D. and Litt.D 


INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION. 


“The International Competition for the 
Phoebe Hearst Architectural Plans for 
the University of California’ makes the 


most remarkable book of plans for col- 
lege grounds and buildings ever pre- 
sented. For these five prizes were given 
of $10,000, $4,000, $3,000, $2,000, and $1,000 
each, and, in addition, the expenses of 
each was generously paid from any city in 
Europe and America to Berkeley, Cal., 
and return. Mrs. Phoebe Hearst provided 
for these plans and their publication, and 
assured the trustees of the university that, 
ine the carrying out of the plans in the 
making of grounds and erecting of build- 
ings, there would be no lack of funds. The 
architects had no limit placed upon what 
they should put upon the 260 acres of land 
upon which the new university city is to 
be builded. Itis useless to attempt to de- 
scribe the buildings and grounds, for 
there is nothing with which to compare 
them. They areas ideal as was the White 
City at Chicago. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


# At the End of Your Journey you will find é 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. ; 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families,and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

Established 1880. E MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 Firra AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
NEW YORK CITY, 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, 
and other teachers to colleges, schools, and families. 


Advises parents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


Teachers Wanted BUREAU 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington &t., 


Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend. 
ations have weight with school officials. 


and employers should correspond 
Teachers with H. N. ROBERTSON, Prop. 
ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Equitable Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. Has filled vacan- 


cies in 19 States. Operates in every State, Faithful 
and efficient service. 


HO W do they fit? is quite as important as whether we get teachers in. Thé last advertisement spoke of three 


laces filled in one week in one school. Here are extracts from letters since received from each of the _ 


three teachers and from the principal. “I take the first o 
4 portunity to inform you of my arriv 
aa . . 1. ved here last night and began work to » Am well pl d wi 
the place, * * * I wish to thank you most heartily, Mr. Baral 
tion.”—W. Austin, Feb. 16. “1 ike the DID THK ition very mach the 
and the 
— Florence March 5, 1900. “The three teachers you me are all well liked tha 
trons.”—£ £. French, Feb. 26, 1900. Here is a letter that comes in to-day trom Principal A. 8. Knapp, Manlius 
. ¥.,a school that we have supplied with nearly all its teachers for ten years. He auys: “ At the zinving of 
this year you sent us four teachers. = have all given excellent satisfaction, and have been asked to 
remain next year.” When an agency tells you what a lot of teachers it has placed, ask it, Dothey 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENOY............... ©. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


CO-OPERATIVE 


Chicago, II]. 
Eastern Branch: Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,900. Seeks 
teach h amb advance han 

494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y | those without positions,» rather t 


PE C LIS TS with general education wanted for department work in High 
| A Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsylvania and other 
States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying $60 to $7) per month, if 
they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. For further information, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


Agency. service guaranteed, 0. FOAL Chicago 
B. F. CLARK | Ten years in Chicago.. Per- 378 and 388 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 
AGENCY. best schools in the West........ CHICAGY. 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY.) te 
ools, and Families 
and FOREIGN | superior Professors, Frincipals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governosss, (or 


Mra. M. J. Youne-Fuiton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


50 Brumfield St., Boston, Mass. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


COWVBINED MANAGEMENT 


Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855. 
Recommends skilled teachers in all departments. (Late of Piek Ageney), 3 E.14th St. 
Informs parents of suitable schools. JOHN C. ROCKWELL,) New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & OU., Proprietors. 
Send to any af the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


730 Cooper Bidg., Denver 420 Parfott Bldg. Ban Francisco. $25 Stimson 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENGIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
in that field, For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ania OPERATES IN EVERY STATE. 
peuneys? al Successful teachers seeking positions or Allentown, 
ucation promotion are wanted immediately P 
Bureau for fall vacancies. enna. 


PREMIUM OFFER! 


We will give a three months’ trial subscription to the Illustrated School Magazine, New York Education, 
to every person, not already a subscriber, who registers in the Albany Teachers’ Agency before June 1, 1900, pro- 
vided we are asked to do so when the registration blank is sent in his offer is open to all persons who are not 
now subscribers to the magazine, whether they have previously been registered in the Agency ornot. The only 
condition attached to the offer is that the request for the magazine must come to us in the letter which contains the regis- 


tration blank and the registration fee of #2.00. ; 
We make this offer not only to secure additional registrations in the Albany Teachers’ Agency, but also to 


extend the circulation of this magazine. We believe it to be one of the best educational periodicals in the land 
and if you read it carefully for three months we think you will like it so well that you will become a permanent 
subscriber. We shall be glad to give a thousand trial subscriptions to teachers who acce pt this offer during the 


next three months. Will you be one of the number? 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY: HARLAN P. FRENCH, Prop’r, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


¢ wants to correspond with those desiring good engagements as 
Teachers, Lecturers, and Institute W orkers, 
and with 
School Boards, County Superintendents, 
and others interested in these matters. Address 
212 Manhattan Building. HENRY SABIN, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


We ha ualed facilities for placi teach 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. 
a 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


AKRON, OHIO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


KINDERGARTEN 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 


IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn, 


. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & 00. 
3 E. 14th St., New York. 
Send for New Catalogue. 


Send to 
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Lessons in Graphic Shorthand.............. 
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THE SYSTEM” OF PENMANSHIP. 


THE 


Rational 


A New Series of Writing Books, combining in their 
Style of Copies and System of Practice, . . . 


Legibility, Rapidity, Beauty, 
Simplicity and Ease of Execution, 
Economy of Time and Expense. 


} THE RATIONAL WRITING BOOKS, 

q Six Numbers, 

72 Cents per Dozen. 


444444444444 


Sample Copies by Mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


CORRESPONDENCE CORDIALLY INVITED. 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: BOSTON: 
378-338 Wabash Ave. 73 Tremont St. 


NEW YORE: 
78 Fifth Ave. 


CORTINA’S LANGUAGES 


Awarded First Prize, Columbia Exposition, Chi- Learn by our original and 
cago, 1893 for self-study and use in schools. By Phonog rap h. interested system, and 


have perfect instruction and amusement combined. 


nish in 20 Lessons, cloth..... $1.50 
Sok in 20 Lessons, cloth...... 1.50 10 Records, any language ......... $10.00 
French, 8 Sample Lessons ....... 30 | 20 Records, any language ......... 20.00 


Prize List of Cortina Text-Books, Cataiogue of Cortina Library, Circular, and ail particulars sent on application. 


R. D. CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES,... 44 W. 34th Strt, New York. 


The Sauveur Summer School of Languages. 


At AMHERST COLLEGE, Mass. 


Twenty-Fifth Session. July 9th to Aug. 17th. 


There will be each day eight hours of French; six of German; three of /talian; three of Spanish ; 
three of Latin; three of Greek; two of Hebrew. A course in English Literature ; also’ courses on Library 
Economy, Math matics, and Chemistry. 

For programme address the Rev. DAVID SPRAGUE, AMHERST, Mass. 

For particulars and circulars of L. Sauveur’s Works, address -L SAUVEUR 

23 Olmstead St., AA Plain, Mass. 


New York University 
Sixth Year .... SUMMER COURSES... July 9—August 17 


Forty Courses in Thirteen Departments 


University Heights combines the advan- | For announcement address 


. MARSHALL 8S. BROWN, 
tages of city and country. University Heights, New York City. 


THE CHICAGO INSTITUTE 
ACADEMIC AND PEDAGOGIC 


Summer School for Teachers 


SIX WEEKS 8esinsing Monday, July 2, and Closing Friday, August 16 OPEN TO ALL 
COL. FRANCIS W. PARKER AND THE HEADS OF TEN DEPART- 
‘MENTS FORMERLY OF THE COOK COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL 


A full corps of | Unequaled attractions for teachers and others who | Lincoln Park 


Instructors and wish to combine recreation and summer study. and the shores 
DAILY MODEL SCHOOL 
excellent facilities Write for circular of information, addressing the Director of Lake Michigan 


EMANUEL R. BOYER, 603 Marquette Building, Chicago 


Publishers. 
July 5 to August 15. 


n for 
ONIUERSITY 
Fifty-two courses in Arts and Sciences 


The work is especially adapted to the needs of PU B Li S A if N G rx: 3334 


Marvard University. 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 


well as dmitted to all th VE 
men adm © all the courses - QE 

except in Engineeri d in Geological Field- De =e 

me 9 ngineering and in Geological Fie COMPA NY New York 6 


For pamphlet, containing descriptions of the 
’ Washingt t 
courses and statement of expenses, apply to N. E. 


J, L. LOVE, Clerk, Cambridge, Mass. IIe a 
N.S, SHALER, Chairman. 


NEW SERIES 


Ready in May 


THE MOTHER TONGUE 


Grorce Lyman KITTREDGE 
Professor of English in Harvard University 
AND 


Saran ARNOLD 
Supervisor of Schools, Boston 


4 Book 
LESSONS IN READING, SPEAKING, AND 
WRITING ENGLISH 


Book II.: 


AN ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


This series of language books for gram- 
mar schools is unique in treatment and 
plan. The books are based upon the chil- 
dren's interests, and are a decided departure 
from the formal presentation of other books. 
The plan is cumu/ative, and natural, and at 
the same time definite and scholarly. These 
are books that will interest you! May we 
send you full information ? 


GINN & COPIPANY, Publishers 


ATLANTA COLUMBUS 
DALLAS LONDON 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 


VERY AMERICAN-PRINTED TEXT- 
BOOK for the Study of Modern 
Languages (including Henry Holt 
& Co.’s English Publications)... 


is pa | in our cosy store for the convenience of 
teachers, Please give us a call. 


CUPPLES and SCHOENHOF, 


Foren and English Booksellers, 
128 Tremont St. (2d door North of Winter St.), BOSTON. 


Eaucational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. — 


Would you try for 

4overnment posi- 

n, if you knew 

li h how apply 

iV 1 and of 

rom 

which you can to do 

to insure your getting on the list after 
you have applied! 

The Governme A of the United States 
isthe best of pears. Fair compen- 
® ition, regularity of payment, reason- 
ab n ‘e, 00 cu 

—_ sure tenure, tasks not too difficult, 
hours not too long, offer strong at- 


Sraatbene to young persons of both sexes 


who have no settled income. Many enter 
Government employ ,Speud their spare 
hours in studying law or medicine, or 
finance, and save enough from their 


suaries to start in a professional or 
business career. 

We have just _ ublished a book from 
which any candidate may learn just what 
is necessary and what unnecessary in 
brushin up » his studies for an exantinn- 
tion; an at hischancesare, all thin 
conside ered, for making his way into = 4 
Civil Serv ice, and staying there, 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


pas OBANE NORMAL INSTITUTE 0 MUSIC 
Course jor Supervisors in Public Se 


Actual in public music 


ments. 
Miss JULIA ORA irector. Potedam, N.Y. 


ith Recent Questions and An 
swers.” It contains all information 


which any candidate would require to 
prepare for any competitive office under 
he Government, and inctudes a ‘‘ Ten 


STATE NORMAL ART SOAMOOL. Kstablished 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
Weeks’ Course of Study,” in the form of 
questions actually asked at recent ex- 
aminations, with the correct answers to 
them, Besides the technical require 


ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, eter of Exeter St., Boston, 
. H. BARTLETT. Principal. 


TATE NORMAL FRAMINGHAM, 
For women only. Especial attention is called 


me — > also covers all the elementary 
branches, like arithmetic, spelling, pen- 
manship, geography, letter writing, civil 
government, etc., etc. , #0 that one who 


masters this course o study would not 
only pass wellan examination for a gov- 
ernment position, b: ut would be sure of 
prots rment over other applicants for a 
clerkship in a business house. 
cLoTu—§2.00 Postpaid—560 
Another book free (Quick at Figures)if 
you mention this paper when ordering. 
HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 
4-6-13-14 Cooper institute, N.Y. City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store 


title of thi kis **3 te P 
for thls book is lee are Pupils ard concert engage- 


DR RH 


HEN WRITING to our advertisers. 
mention the “Journal of Education., 


to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHUOL, Mass 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. YDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, M Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, P. BREOKWITS. 


TATE NORMAL gone WESTFIELD, 
For both sexes. 


For eatalogues address 
Principal 


For both sexes. Fo oO ress 
Joun G, TuomPson, Principal. 
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